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BLISS’S SELECTIONS FROM 
POETS. 


DR. rHE OLD 


(Concluded from p- 206.) 


William Herbert, Earl of Pembroke. He was 
not only a great favourer of learned and ingenious 
men, but was himself learned, and endowed to 
admiration with a poetical geny, as by those amo- 
rous and not inelegant aires and poems of his com- 
position doth evidently appear, some of which had 
musical notes set to them by Ilenry Lawes and 
Nicholas Laneare : — 


“ Sonnet 


Fre Poems, 


“ Wrong not, deare empress of my heart, 
[he merits of true passion, 

With thinking that he feels no 

Who sues for no compassion. 


1 his 1660 


smart 


* Since, if my plaints seem not to prov: 
rhe conquest of thy beauty ; 
It comes not from defect of love, 
But from excess of duty. 
“ For knowing that I sue to se 
A saint of such perfection 
As all desire, but none deserv 
A place in her affection, 


*] rather chuse to want relief 
Than venture the revealing : — 
Where Glory recommends the grief, 
Despair destroyes the healing 


ry 
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— Spon- 


of 


George ‘hapman. 
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“ Silence, in love, betrays more woe 
rhan words, though nere so witty; 
rhe beggar that is dumb, you know, 
May challenge double pity. 


‘ Then wrong not, dear heart of mine heart, 
My true though secret passion ; 

smarteth most that hides his smart, 
And sues for no compassion,” 


He 


Dramatist and poet 


Song of Love and Beauty. 


(From a Maske of the Middle Temple and Lincolne’s Inn.) 


Bright Panthaa borne to Par 
Of the noblest race of man, 

Her white hand to Eros giving, 
With a kiss joined heaven to earth, 
And begot so faire a birth 

As yet never grac’d the living; 

A twinne that all worlds did adorne, 
For so were Love and Be auty borne. 


“ Both so lov’d they did contend 


‘Vy 


onuee Corbett. 
lished an edition of his poems in 1807, 


Which the other should transcend, 
Doing either grace and kindness ; 
Love from Beauty did remove 
Lightness, call’d her staine in love, 
Beauty tooke from Love his blindnesse. 
Love sparks made flames in Beauty’s skie, 
And Beauty blew up Love as hie 


rtue then commixt her fire, 
Co which Beauty did aspire, 
Innocence a crown conferring. 
Mine and thine were then unused, 
All things common nought abused, 
Freely earth her fruitage bearing. 
res rht then was cared for that could fade — 
1 thus the Golden World was made.” 


Mr. Octavius Gilchrist pub- 
The fol- 


| lowing exquisite lines were addressed 


“ Te 


‘What I shall leave thee none 


An 


/ 


ecdoté s 


tis Son Vincent Corbet, on his Birthday, Nov 
1630, being then Three Years Old. 

can tell, 

But all shall say I wish thee well: 

I wich thee ( Vin.) before all wealth 

Both bodily and ghostly health ; 

Not too much wealth, nor wit, come to thee, 

So much of either may undo thee. 

I wish thee learning, not for show ; 

Enough for to instruct and know; 

Not such as gentlemen requ lire 

To prate at table or at fire. 

I wish thee all thy mother’s graces, 

Thy father’s fortune and his places. 

I wish thee friends, and one at court, 

Not to build on, but support: 

lo keep thee, not in doing many 

Oppressions, but from suffering any 

I wish thee peace in all thy ways, 

Nor lazy nor contentious days ; 

And when thy soul and body part, 

As innocent as now thou art.” 


Aubrey 


16, 


gives us but a lamentable 


account of this young man : — 


‘He 


shaw, 


and goes begging up and down to gentlemen.” 


to school at Westminster, with Ned Bag- 
ry handsome youth, but he is run out of all, 


— Lives, 


went 
a ve 


Oxford, vol. ii. p. 294 
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Benjamin Johnson, “a poet,” says Wood, “as 
soon as he was born; afterwards the father of our 
poetry, and most admirably versed in classical 
authors, and therefore beloved of Cambden, Sel- 
den, Hopkins,” &e. Mr. Gifford published an 
edition of his plays, &c. 

Dr. Bliss says : 

“T should not have inserted the following poem, had 
it not been recommended by a late editor of Johnson, 
Whalley, in a MS. note in the Athenee. The volume from 
which it is taken is of peculiar rarity : - 

“ A Description of Love, with certain Epigrams, Elegies, 
and Sonnets: and also Mast. Johnson's Answer to Master 


Withers. With The Boy of Ludgate, and The Song of 


the Beggar. London, 1625. (Bodleian, 8vo., L. 79. Art.) 

There is no doubt that Wither is the poet's 
name, and not Withe rs. llowever, I have inserted 
Withers, as it appears in the original. In all 
George Wither’s poems he writes himself Wither, 
and is constantly punning upon the word. 


“ Withers. 








* Shall I wasting in despaire, 
Die because a woman’s faire, 
Or my cheekes make pale with eare, 
*Cause another's r u 
be she fairer than the day, 
Or the tlowry meades of May, 
If she be not sv to me, 


What care | how faire she be? 
Johnson. 

* Shall I mine affections slacke, 
"Cause I see a woman’s blacke, 
Or myself with care cast downe, 
*Cause I see a woman’s browne? 

te she blacker than the night, 

Or the blackest jet in sight, 

If she be not so to mee, 

What care I how black she be? 
Withers. 

“ Shall my foolish heart be blinde, 
*Cause | see a woman’s kinde, 
Or a well disposed nature, 
Joyned in a comely feature? 

Be she kinde or meeker than 

Turtle dove or pelican, 

If she be not so to me 

What care I how kinde she be? 
Johnson, 

“ Shall my foolish heart be burst 
*Cause I see a woman’s curst, 

Or a thwarting hoggish nature 

Joined in as bad a teature ? 

Be she cursed or fiercer than 

Brutish beast or savage man: 

If she be not so to me 

What care I how curst she be? 
Withers. 

“Shall a woman’s virtues make 
Me to perish for her sake, 

Or her merit’s value knowne 
Make me quite forget my owne? 
Be she with that goodness blest, 
That may merit name of best, 

If she seem not so to me 

What care I how good she be? 





Johnson, 
“Shall a woman’s vices make 

Me her vices quite forsake, 

Or her faults to me made knowne, 

Make me thinke that I have none? 

Be she of the most accurst, 

And deserve the name of worst; 

If she be not so to me, 

What care I how bad she be? 

Withers. 
“*Cause her fortunes seem too high, 

Should I play the fool and die? 

He that bears a noble mind 

If not outward helpe hee find, 

Think what with them he would do, 

That without them dares to woo? 

And unlesse that minde I see, 

What care I how great she be? 

Johnson, 
“*Cause her fortunes seem too low, 

Shall I therefore let her goe? 

He that beag an ample mind, 

And with righ s can be kind, 

I think how kind a heart he'd have,’ 

If he were some servile slave; 

And if that same minde I see, 
What care I how poore she be ? 
Withers. 

“Great or proud, or kind or faire, 
I will ne’er the more despaire, 
If she love me, then beleeve 
I will die, ere she shall grieve: 
If she slight me when I woo, 

I can slight and bid her go. 

If she be not fit for me, 

What care I for whom she be? 
Johnson, 

“ Poore or bad, or curst, or blacke, 
I will ne’er the more be slacke ; 
If she hate me, then believe, 
She shall die ere I will grieve. 
If she like me when I woo, 
I can like and love her too; 
If that she be fit for me, 

What care 1 what others be?” 

“Although the following beautiful lines are well 
known,” says Dr. Bliss, “1 cannot refrain from forcing 
them on the reader once more: ” 

“ Still to be neate, still to be drest, 
As you were going to a feast; 
Still to be powdred, still perfumed, 
Ladye, ’tis to be presumed, 
Though art’s hid causes are not found, 
All is not sweete, all is not sounde. 

“ Give me a looke, give me a face, 
That makes simplicity a grace, 
Robes loosely flowing, hayre as free ; 
Such sweet neglect more taketh mee, 
rhan all the adulteries of arte, 
They please my eye, but not my heart.” 

MS. Ashmole, XXXVIIL 

Thomas Carew, one of the famous poets of his 
time for the charming sweetness of his lyric odes 
and amorous sonnets. “ His songs,” says Wood, 
“were set to music, or if you please, were wedded 
to the charming notes of Henry Lawes in his 
Ayres and Dialogues, 1653.” 


[2>4 &, X. Serr, 22, 'Go, 
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The following lines were extracted by Dr. Robert Gomersall, author of the Levite’s Re- 
Bliss from a MS. in the Ashmolean Museum, and  venge and other dramas and poems. At the end 
have never before been published : — of the Levite’s Revenge are the following lines 
Mr. Carew to his Friend. upon r 
“Like to the hand that hath been us’d to playe “ Flattery of Ourselves. 


One lesson long, still runs the self same way, 

And waights not what the hearers bid it strike, 

But doth presume from custom this will like, 

Soe runne my thoughts, which are so perfect growne, 
Soe well acquainted with my passion, 

That now they don’t present me with their haste 
And e’re I think to sighe, my sighe is past ; 

Its past and flown to you, so you alone 

Are all the object that I think upon. 

And did you not supply my soule with thought 

For want of action, it to none were brought; 

What though, our absent armes may not unfolde 

Real embraces, yet we firmly hold or EERE : . , 
Each other in possession; thus we see nec a ee yet 
The Lord enjoys his lands whear ere he bee, Which mate folly did rt sor 
If kings possess no more then, when they rate, Wisk to be shoe od i — 
What would they greater than a meane estate? go nth gas: agen mibnge ry 


“Tiow we dally out our dayes, 
How we seek a thousand ways, 
To find death! the which, if none 
We sought out, would shew us one: 
Why then do we injure fate 
When we will inspect the date 
And expiring of our time 
To be her’s, which is our crime? 
Wish we not our end? and worse 
Mak’t a prayer which is a curse? 
Does there not in each ‘breast lie 
Both our soule and enemy. 


7 : . : As though such an haste did tend 
This makes me firmlye yours, you firmly mine, | - bli i 3 
That something more than bodies do combine.” > Cle TEES GRE ENS O8e ERS s 
_ 5 4 , Nay the young ones in the nest 
‘ ° ‘ , . . . = sa 
Thesame MS. contains Carew’s version of several Suck this folly from the breast, 
of the psalms. Amongst them that of 137th, “ By | And no stammering ape that can 
the waters of Babylon,” &c. | Spoyle a prayer to be a man. 
“ Sitting by the streams that glide, “But suppose that he is heard 
. - . = . ine of - 
Downe by Babell’s towring wall, By the sprouting of his beard, 
With our teares we fill’d the tyde, And he hath what he doth seek 
Whilst our myndful thoughts recall, rhe soft clothing of the cheek ; 
Thee, O Sion, and thy fall. Yet would he stay here or be 


Fixt in this maturity? 

Sooner shall the wandring star 
Learn what rest and quiet are: 
Sooner shall the slippery rill 
Leave his motion and stand still. 


“Our neglected harps unstrung, 
Not acquainted with the hand 
Of the skilful tuner, hung 
On the willow trees that strand 
Planted in the neighbour land. ye i 
“Be it joy, or be it sorow, 
We refer all to the morrow. 
That we think will ease our paine, 
That we do suppose a gain 
Will increase our jove, and so 


“Yet the spightful foe commands 
Songs of mirth, and bids us lay, 
To dumb harps our captive hands, 
And to soothe our sorrows, say — 
Sing us some sweet Hebrew lay. 








Events (the which we cannot knowe) 
“But, say we, our holy strain We magnifie, and are (in some) 
Is too pure for heathen land, Enamoured of the time to come. 
Nor may we God’s hymns prophane, Well the next day comes, and then, 
Or move either voyce or hand Another next, and so to ten; 
To delight a savage band. To twenty we arrive, and find 
a : 7 No more before us than behind 
Holy Salem, if thy love - ‘ 
“ll ¢ : : Of solid joy, and yet haste on 
Fall from my forgetful! heart, a> aun cee 
. © our cons i : 
May the skill by which I move : “. : 
Ar z ’ rill the baldness of the crown; 
Strings of musicke, tun’d with art on . ; 
From my withered hand depart Till all the face do frowne ; 
. ‘ ; F Till the forehead often have 
“May my speechless tongue give sound The remembrance of a grave ; 
_ To no accents, but remain Till the eyes looke in to find 
To my prison roof fast bound If that they can see the mind; 
If my sad soul entertain , Till the sharpness of the nose, 
Mirth, till thou rejoice again. Till that we have lived to pose 
“In that day remember, Lord, Sharper eyes who cannot knowe, 
Edom’s breed that in our groans Whether we are men or no; 
They triumph, — with fire and sword Till the hollow of the cheeke, 
Burn their citie, hearse their bones, Till we know not what we seeke, 
And make them one heap of stones. And at last of life bereaved 
“Men shall bless the hand that teares Die unhappy and deceived.” J. M. Guren. 


From the mother’s soft embraces 

Sucking infants, and besmeares inn 
With their brains, the rugged faces Ine tate Dr. Buiss (2"¢ §. x. 181.) — Mr. 
Of the rocks and stony places.” | Gureu has omitted to state in his little memoir 
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that Dr. Bliss held the appointment of Deputy | 


Professor of Civil Law, and was one of the two 
clerks, as well a commissioner, of the market. 
From Mr. Guren’s mode of mentioning Dr. Bliss 
having put St. Mary Hall into repair at a con- 
siderable expense, as well as the lodgings, it would 
naturally be inferred that both were done at his 
own cost; but the fact is, that whatever he might 
have laid out upon the latter, or even the lodg- 
ings, the restoration of the latter had taken place 
some years previous, during the Principalship of 
Dr. Dean, and under the direction of the Rev. 
John Radcliffe, M.A., then Vice-Principal. 
OXONIENSIS. 


CHARACTER OF THE GERMANS: DO THEY 


POSSESS WIT? 

Father Prout (Mahoney) tells us, in his essay 

n “the Songs of France,” that — 

“In the reign of Louis XIV. Pere Bouhours gravely 
discusses, in his ‘Cours de Belles Lettres,’ the question, 
* whether a native of Germany can possess wit?’ ” 

And adds : 

“ The phlegmatic dwellers on the Danube might re- 
tort by proposing z as a problem to the University of Gét- 
tingen, * An datur philosophus inter Gallos?’” 

Dutens, in his Mémoires dun Voyageur qui se 
repose, says : — 

“ Dupuy, qui a publié le Perroniana, est le premier qui 
ait avancée la proposition offensante pour la nation alle- 
mande, que l’esprit était rare chez elle, et qui I’a telle- 
ment indisposée contre les écrivains Francois.” — Tom. iii. 
p. 127. 

In the passage which he cites, the Cardinal du 
Perron, wishing to eulogise Gretzer, writes : — 

“ Gretserus est grandement louable, il a bien de l’esprit 
pour un Allemand.” — Perroniana, ed. 1669, p. 163. 

This imputation against the Germans of lack of 
wit is a favourite one with writers of the period, 
and will be found more or less broadly expressed 
through the Ana, &ce. 

So, Joseph Scaliger, speaking of De Claves, the 
mathematician, against whom he had a grudge, 
thus “ damns him with faint praise” : — 

“ Clavius nihil boni fecit nisi in Euclidem, quia aliud 
nisi hoc fecit in vita. Putabam Clavium esse aliquid, id 
est, confit en Math matiques, sed nihil aliud scit, est,Ger- 
manus, un esprit lourd et patient, et tales esse debent Ma- 
thematici; preclarum ingenium non potest esse magnus 
Mathematicus.” — Scaligerana, ed. 1668, p. 75. 

This latter proposition, by the way, is opposed 
by Bishop Huet, who, in an able paper ( Huetiana, 
exxiii.) discusses the question : 

“ S’il est vrai, comme Scaliger l’a avancé, ’ a. grand 
esprit ne scauroit étre grand Mathematicien 
which he decides in the negative, and exposes the 
true motives of Scaliger’s attack on De Claves. 





The illiberality of these and similar generalisms | 


[2m g X. Serr. 22. 60. 


upon national character is smartly reprehended 
by Chevreau : — 

“ Les Francois disent c'est un Allemand. pour exprimer un 
homme pesant, brutal, comme les Italiens, e’est un Francois, 
pour dire un fou et un étourdi. Nous disons encore, c’esi 
un Italien, pour marquer un fourbe; et un Anglois pow 
marquer un traitre, C’est aller trop loin, et il est certair 


qu'il y a en France des gens fort sages; des gens éclairez 


et pénétrans en Allemagne; d'autres, de fort bonne foi en 
? 


Italie; et, en Angleterre des gens de bien. Ainsi, le Car- 
dinal du Perron n’avoit plus qu’a dire: le Pére Gretze 
avoit bien de lesprit, c’est dommage quil fit Allemand 
comme la Princesse de Salé dit de Ruyter: J/ est hon- 
c’est bien dommage quil soit Chrétien.” — 
» 





néte homme, 
Chevreana, p. ‘ 
In addition to this allegation of sluggishness of 
intellect and absence of wit, the bibacious propen- 
sities of the Germans have afforded a favourite 
subject for satirical remark, 
Tacitus to that of De Thou and Misson. In the 
Ebrietatis Encomium, or Praise of Drunkenness 
(12mo., 1743), there is an amusing and learned 
chapter on the “ Drunkenness of the Germans,” 
in which the epigram of Owen is quoted : — 
“ Si latet in vino veruM, at proverbia dicunt 
Invenit verum Teuto vel inveniet.” 
In another place an Italian, disposed to 
“ Damn the sin he has no mind to,” 


taunts a German on the drunkenness of his coun- 


| 
trymen : — 


“ Germani multos possunt tolerare labores, 
O utinam possint tam tolerare sitim.” 
To which the German recriminates extempore 
“ Ut nos vitis amor, sic vos VeNus improba vexat, 
Est data lex Veneri, Julia, nulla mero.” 

In this spirit several popular expressions hav 
become proverbial: “Le saut de J'Allemand, 
needs no explanation; expressing the daily mi- 
gration of those whose simple hope it is, as some 
one has versified it : 

“ That life, like the leap of the German, may be 
Dau lit & la table, et de la table au lit,” — 
and is a paraphrase of the “dediti somno, ciboque”™ 
of Tacitus. Chevreau himself talks of “un gros 
cheval d’Allemagne ;” and Rabelais tells us that 
the young Gargantua — 

“ Se pignoyt du pygne de Almaing, cestoyt des quatre 
doigtz et le poulce. Car ses precepteurs disoyent que soy 
aultrement pygner, lauer, et nettoyer, estoyt perdre temps 
en ce monde.” — Liv. i. chap. xxi. 

A farther commentary on the memorable pro- 
position of Father Bouhours will be found. in LZ 
Docteur Gelaon, ou les Ridiculités Anciennes et 
Modernes, 3 Londres chez Innys et Tonson, & la 
Bourse, 12mo., 1737: the author of which amus- 
ing volume goes on to say that — 

“ Henri Estienne dit, pour se mocquer des Allemans 
qui font de gros livres, quwils ont U Esprit aua doigts.” 


Not being witty themselves, the Germans can- 


from the time of 





tre 
no 


sot 


{ 
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not support wit in others; and we find Lord 
Chesterfield, writing for the guidance of his son in 


Germany, deems it necessary to add a caution : — | 


* The Germans are very seldom troubled with any ex- 


traordinary ebullitions or effervescences of wit, and it is | 


not prudent to try it upon them; whoever does, offendet 
solito.” — Letters, ed, 1804, vol. iii. p. 324. 


While Goldsmith, harping on the same string, | 


makes a liberal concession : — 

“ But let the Germans have their due; if they are dull, 
no nation alive assumes a more laudable solemnity, o1 
better understands all the decorums of stupidity.” — Pres. 
State of Polite Learning, chap. v 

And De Stendhal (Henri Beyle), writing in 
1823, remarks : — 

“ A German prince, well known for his attachment to 
literature, has just proposed a prize for the best philoso- 
phical Dissertation on Laughter. 
be carried off by a Frenchman. Would it not be ridicu- 
lous for us to be beaten in this department? To my 
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and still less to create esteem. Flat, stale, and unprofit- 
able as a residence, dull to live in, and only delightful to 
leave 


* Where even the language can interdict joking, 
Nor gleam of bright fancy can ever arouse 
rhe brains that are torpid by hourly smoking, 
Or inviting flat phrases to flatter fat fraus,” &c. 
Dublin Univ. Mag., May, 1847, p. 543. 
While to the Cardinal Bentivoglio is attributed 
the saying that 
“ Le Chevaux entendent fort bien les Allemans, pour 
prouver que les bétes s’entendent les unes les autres.”’ 


And the author of the Life of Wolff, in the 


| Dictionnaire Historique, concludes his notice : — 


I hope the prize will | 


thinking there are more jokes made at Paris in the course | 


of a single evening, than in Germany during an entire 
month.” — CEuvres de Stendhal, “ Racine et Shakspeare,” 
chap. ii, 

On the publication of Eruest Maltravers, Bul- 
wer, it will be remembered, seized the oppor- 
tunity of expressing his appreciation of the higher 
qualities of our neighbours in dedicating it 

“ To the great German people, a nation of thinkers and 
of critics, a foreign but familiar audience, profound in 
judgment, candid in reproof, and generous in apprecia- 
tion.” 

His dedication gave rise to some very severe 
remarks in Fraser's Magazine, June, 1838 (p. 
692.), in which it is asserted that 

“A book which points out prostitution as the path to 
the peerage in this world, and to Paradise in the next, 
could not be more fitly inscribed than to the sensual sen- 
timentalists of Germany.” 

And that 

“The mass of the Germans... . 
thinkers, and the clumsiest talkers, you can 
ter,” &c, 


are the most lazy 
encoun- 


According to some it is in the language of the 
Germans that we are to seek, in part at least, for 
a cause of this alleged deficiency of brilliance and 
wit. D’Argens, in : his Jewish Spy, says : — 


“The genius of the Germans in general, which is not 
very sprightly, and their language, which is more proper 
to write tracts of learning and morality, than pieces of 
Eloquence and Poetry, seem to be an argument why 
there are not and cannot be many Poets and Orators 
among them. ..... I don’t know any German Poem, 
dear Isaac, that has made any figure in Europe, and I 
question whether ever there was one translated,” &c. — 
Vol. iii. p, 278-9. 


On this point, too, the witty author of Harry 


} ancient Jews, 


“ On prétend qu’il écrivait mieux en allemand, si toute- 
fois l'on peut bien écrire dans une langue aussi rude.” — 
Dict. Hist., ed. 1806, tom. xii. p. 515. 

After these remarks, indicative of ignorance and 
prejudice, the chapter of Madame de Staél, “ De 
la Langue Allemande dans ses Rapports avec 
l'Es pr it de Conversation” (De l’ Allemagne, chap. 
xii.), may be read with advantage. Here the fit- 
ness and unfitness of the language for its various 
purposes are fairly and philosophically discussed ; 
hile the assertion of the authoress, strangely at 
variance with that of M. d’Argens cited above, 
that “T’allemand convient mieux 4 la poésie qu’& 
la prose,” will hardly be received with discredit 
by those who are familiar with the Faust of Géthe, 
and the Ballads of Schiller and Uhland. 

Wim Bares. 

Edgbaston. 





ENGLAND'S FUTURE. 

There can be no doubt that Judicial Astrology, 
or the knowledge of future events by the study of 
the stars, was received and practised by all the 
Persians, and many of the Chris- 
tians, particularly the Gnostics and Manicheans. 


The persons now spoken of thought that the pla- 
| nets were the signs, that ‘is, gave information of 


Lorrequer, at the end of a most trnculent satire | 


upon German manners, has some biting verses. 
He sums up: 


“Tt (@uaaw) | ) is a country with little to suggest hope, 


future events, not that they were the causes of 
them—not that the events were controlled by 
them. For between these two there is a great 
difference. Eusebius tells us, on the authority of 
Eupolemus, that Abraham was an astrologer, ‘and 
that he taught the science to the priests of Helio- 
polis or On. This was a fact universally asser ted 
by the historians of the East. Origen was a be- 
liever in this science, as ae as above. And 
M. Beausobre observes : 

“Tt is thus that he explained what Jacob says in the 
prayer of Joseph: ‘ He has read, in the tables of heaven, 
all that will happen to you, and to your children,’ ”— 
“Tl a lu, dans les tables du ciel, tout ce qui doit vous 
arriver, et & vos enfans.” — Beausobre, J/istoire de Mani- 
chei, Livre vii. chap. i. p. 429. 

Whatever it might have been once, is astrology 
altogether impossible in the present day ? 
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Is the puzzle —just at this very anxious period 
—of the politics of the future likely to be unlocked 
with an astrological key? <A very extraordinary 
and exciting work is in contemplation. We are 
the first harbingers of its appearance. What does 
the disturbed public think of the horoscope of the 
future, in the form of an Astrological Judgment 
(it was, in the prophetic and mystical sense, a 
most important occasion,) upon the Queen’s Shot, 
at Wimbledon, on Monday the 2nd day of July, 
1860? This augury was taken at the precise 
second of time; which infinitesimal accuracy, as 
all diviners know, is of the last consequence in 
astrological foretelling. We shall say no more, at 
the present moment, than that this astrological 
calculation has been the work of one of the most 
accomplished astronomers and astrologers in Eu- 
rope. Astrology, as ancients will tell us, is the 
mother of astronomy. And shall we be right, too 
hastily, in denying tg the higher forms of this re- 
fined and elaborate science the regard which was 
yaid to it by such persons as Queen Elizabeth, 
Vallenstein, the Earl of Essex, the Earl of Lei- 
cester, Sir Walter Raleigh, Louis XI. of France 
(an able man, although an eccentric one), Henry 
the Great, the Regent Orleans, Francis I., Sir 
Isaac Newton, Francis Bacon (Lord Verulam), 
Sir Walter Scott, Mary de Medicis, Dryden, and 
the Earl of Surrey—a man of a very penctrative 
genius ? 

Nay, we can come nearer home for believers. 
Napoleon I. is known to have paid attention to 
this science. Eugenie, the present Empress of 
the French, is supposed to be impressed with it; 
not to speak of her clear-minded and clever Im- 
perial predecessor, Josephine. One would ima- 





of which Zutetia is acorruption. In Amm. Mare, 
15.°27. we find the word spelt Lutecia. Now, 
among the ancients ¢ was frequently written for kh, 
and when we consider how common it was in 
ancient orthography to interchange ¢ and 4, the 
corruption of Loukotekia into Lutecia, and this 
again into Lutetia, is easily accounted for. But in 
Cesar de Bello Gallico, vii.57, 58., there is a passage 
that throws great light upon our inquiry. He says: 

“ Labienus eo supplemento, quod nuper ex Italia vene- 
rat, relicto Agendici, ut esset impedimentis prvwsidio, 
cum quatuor legionibus Lutetiam proficiscitur, id est op- 
pidum Parisiorum, positum in insula fluminis Sequane, 
Cujus adventu ab hostibus cognito, magne ex finitimis 
civitatibus copix convenerunt. Summa imperii transdi- 
tur Camulogeno Aulerco. Is, qaum animum animadver- 
tisset, perpetuam esse paludem, que influeret in Sequa- 
nam atque illum omnem locum impediret, hic consedit, 
nostrosque transitu prohibere instituit. Labienus primd 
vineas agere, cratibus atque aggere paludem explere atque 
iter munire conabatur. Postquam id difficilius contieri 
animadvertit, ? castris egressus, eodem quo Venerat itinere 
Melodunum pervenit.” 

Cesar in this place distinctly expresses that the 
town was situated upon an island of the Seine, 
surrounded by a marsh or swamp that stretched 
from the river far into the country, and rendered 
all access impossible (impediret). Now this pas- 
sage contains the etymology of the place in a 
double sense: Lutetia or Loukotehkia (swamp-con- 
cealment, or swamp-ambush), being a compound 
of two Celtic words (Zouch and tech) which have 
precisely this meaning. 

The first is Armorican Louch, Welsh, Zlwch 
(a standing water, a swamp); the second, Welsh, 
tech (an ambush, a lurk, a hide) from the verb 


| techu (to lie hid); having the same root as Lat. 


gine that there ought to be something in a science | 


to which such diverse minds were attracted. We 
have been favoured with a sight of this curious 
astrological scheme to which, as above, we have 
made speculative reference. And in the conclu- 
sions drawn by the competent hand to which we 
owe it, there are, in this figure of the celestial 
signs, events no less startling than they are,—some 
of them at least,—in a certain given time likely to 
be submitted to that test which cannot be con- 
tradicted — fact ! HARGRAVE JENNINGS, 





ETYMOLOGIES. 

Lutetia Parisiorum (Paris).—Is the word Lute- 
tia Celtic or Roman? Putting aside the absurd 
etymology which connects it with the Latin word 
lutum, there appears no reason from analogy for 
supposing that an important Celtic town, having 
naturally a Celtic name, would change that name 
for a Latin one on becoming known to the Romans. 
Ptolemeus calls the place Aoveorexia, and Strabo 


writes Aovxoruxia. This is the oldest form of the 


tegere, Gr. oréyew, Ger. decken, Sansc. tthag, Eng. 
thatch, all conveying the idea of covering or con- 
cealing. 

The inhabitants of this Llwch-tech were called 


| Parisii, alsoa compound word of Celtic origin, mean- 


ing lance-strong or lance-mighty (SopveGeveis), from 
the Welsh par, Irish bear (a lance or spear), and 
Welsh rhwys (strong, lively, vigorous, powerful). 
Sickler mentions a manuscript of Pliny, in which 
the word Parisii is spelt Parhissii. This, if true, 
enhances the value of our derivation. The ex- 
pression lance-mighty is very appropriately applied 
to that warlike people, and has the recommenda- 
tion of being formed of two Celtic words; whilst 
many of the etymologies that have been given, 
especially those of French scholars, are merely su- 
perficial analogies without any philological basis. 
It is also very probable that the Parisii were dis- 
tinguished even among the warlike Celts for their 
fighting and marauding propensities, traces of 
which prevail among their present descendants. 


Elementum: Element.—Is not this a corruption 
of elegementum? As regards the é, which seems 


word (the former spelling being the more ancient) | unfavourable to this supposition, we have the 
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analogy of pro for pré, where the accent falls 
upon the remote syllable so as to render the mean- 
ing of the preposition itself obscure to the speaker's 
consciousness. Elementa (elegementa) are the 
component, individual parts — the parts that have 
been sought out from the whole—from the verb 
eligere, and is opposed in this case to legere, which 


means to seek for the purpose of bringing toge- | 
. . i « . my a 
| in his own Gloss. says Woodpecker. 


ther, to put together, to unite the component 
parts, to put together the letters of the alphabet 
so as to form words, and words to form speech ; 
i.e. to read. It is connected with Ger. lesen, Eng. 
lease. The etymology of this word is not clearly 
given in any dictionary I have examined; that 
which associates it with alimentum, fAAw = efrw, and 
Sanse. li (liquefacere, Pott), is not satisfactory. 
Wich, Wick. — Wich, wick (in Dutch wyk, mean- 
ing a quarter of a town), common as a local name 
in all Teutonic countries, as wik, wig, vik, vig, is 
the same as Lat. vicus, Gr. oixos (original pronun- 
ciation probably wikos, with i like Eng. €), meant 
originally a dwelling or home =a village. In Po- 
lish local names it appears as wice or wicz, and in 
Sclavonie as wifz. The diminutive of this word 
riewla—vicella,contracted into villa, has passed into 
the Romance languages as villa, ville, and into the 


Teutonic as wyl, weiler. 

Vick or wig, so common in northern countries, 
is from a different root. It means a bay or bend 
of the from Icelandic vik, a bay, vikja, to 
turn or | end; Swed. vied, Ger. bieren (fi om W hich 
the Ger. bucht= bay is derived), Eng. bow, bay. 

The name of the country (Sleswig) was formerly 
given only to the bay that washes its shores, the 
country itself being called Hedeby. ‘The bay was 
called vigen Sli=the bay of Sli, afterwards Slis- 


sea, 


vig, or Sli’s Bay. V.B. 
Edinburgh. 
Hiner Notes. 
“Harmonious Buracksmitu,” Etc. — It is 


doubted, I think, whether Handel heard his 
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| 


famous melody sung by a blacksmith, or made his | 


own music of the sound of anvil and forge. How- 
ever this may be, Chaucer, in his Dream, tells us 
that the latter was the origin of all music : — 
“ Lamech’s son Tubal 
That first found out the Art of Song: 
For as his Brother’s Hammers rong 
Upon his Anvil up and down, 
Thereof he took the firste Rown.” 
While on Chaucer, can you tell me why his 
Canterbury Tales couplet was called “ Riding- 
thyme?” “TI had forgotten,” says Gascoigne, “a 


notable kind of rhyme called ‘Riding-rhyme:’ and | 


that is such as our Master, Father Chaucer, useth 
in his Canterbury Tales, and in divers other light 
and delectable enterprises.” So little heroic (as 
we now call it) that he elsewhere says it “ serveth 
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most aptly to write a merie tale.” Why? As 
being complicated than such measure as 
used in J'roilus and Cressida, &c. ? Surely not 
“ Riding-rhyme” from the manner of pilgrimage. 

Lastly, what bird is Chaucer's Woodwale which 
he puts among the songsters? Urry says “ Wit- 
wall, a golden ouzell.” An ancient Gloss. in Jel. 
Aut. ii. p. 83. gives “ Wodewale, Yoriol.” Ialliwell 
PARATHINA. 


less 


Harnerts, Bayvonets. — The fol- 
it 


SPoONTOONS, 
lowing note may be useful on these subjects: 
is from Puysegur, Art de la Guerre, p. 118. : — 

“During this war (1703—1704) the officers were armed 
with spontoons (espontons) eight feet in length, the ser- 
geants with halberts six feet and a half in length, and all 
the soldiers with bayonets with sockets (4 douilles), so 
that they could fire with bayonets fixed to the muzzles 
of the fusils.” 

A. Ms 


Poets’ Corner. 


Tavus.—I was talking with a poor woman in 
Huntingdonshire (in a parish adjoining to North- 
amptonshire), and saying that so-and-so was much 
older than he appeared to be: “ Yes, Sir,” replied 
the woman, “ but he’s very favus.” Then she told 
me that when the dog barked he was éavus, and 
when the children screamed, he was dreadful 
tavus. She used the word many times, and ex- 
plained it to mean “fluster’d and put about by a 
very little.” I make a note of this provincialism, 
never having met with it before; nor does it oc- 
cur in Sternbere’s Northamptonshire Glossary. 
Bailey gives the word from which it would appear 
to be derived: “ To Tave [toven, Teut.], to rave 
as people delirious in a fever.” Curnpert Bepr. 


Horrrsterrs. — Chaucer, in his description of 
the ‘Temple of Mars, over the western gate of the 
lists where Palamon and Arcite contended for the 
love of Emelye, among the stern and horrid sights 
depicted on the walls, says : — 

“ Yet sawgh I brente the schippes Aoppesteres.” 

On a word of which commentators give con- 
tradictory and very unsatisfactory explanations, 
perhaps a plain reader may be allowed to offer a 
suggestion. 

May not the word be hoppesterres, and refer to 
those meteors called Castor and Pollux, or compo- 


| sants, which hopping from spar to spar betoken 


| *@usts and foul flaws” to the mariner ? 


If this explanation is neither new nor plausible, 
no great harm will be done by its insertion. 
° T. Q. C,. 





Queries. 

Bisnors. — The episcopal bench is said to be 
summoned to Parliament by virtue of the tenure 
of their temporalities, the possession of which is 
essential to having a writ of summons. Was it 


‘ 
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Lord Hale who held a different opinion, con- 
tending that the seat was incidental to the see? 
The sees created by Henry VIII. had no tempo- 
ralities, and yet the Bishops of Gloucester and 
Oxford sat in Parliament. Where is Lord Hale's 
opinion to be found ? Bishop Warburton, in his 
Alliance between Church and State, asserts that 
tenure has nothing to do with the baronial sitting 


J. R. 


of a bishop 


(2™4 8. X. Serr. 22, ’60, 
3in. The style and~colouring resemble that of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

Perhaps some of your numerous readers might 
inform me whom the portrait is intended to re. 
present ? G. P. 

Stone Corrins. — What was the mode adopted 
of burials in stone coffins? ‘Those stone coffins 
we see occasionally exhumed are so heavy that 


| they could not have been borne on men’s shoul- 


Heron or Curecuace.— It was supposed that | 


the baronetcy given to this family at the Resto- 
ration, became extinct on the death of the fifth 
baronet, Sir Thomas Heron Middleton, who took 
the latter name in compliance with the will of his 
maternal uncle, Francis Middleton, Esq., of Of- 
ferton, co. Pal., and died s. p, m. in 1801. The 


ders, and must have taken very strong carriages 
to convey them to the grave. It was not uncom. 
mon to make them inside of the shape of the 
corpse ; this would render them still heavier! Or, 


| on the other hand, was not the corpse carried te 


title, however, was assumed by Cuthbert Heron, | 


Esq., of Newcastle-upon-Tyne and South Shields, 
whé transmitted it to his son Sir Thomas Heron, 
the last male representative of the family. Can 
any of your correspondents inform me what was 
the relationship between the late Sir Cuthbert 
Heron and his predecessors in the title ? 
NoOvocASTRENSIS. 

Excuance At Litrite Turnstite: Norpen’s 
View or Lonpon. — There is a passage in a work 
now but little known or referred to, relating first 
to Dulwich College, and in the next place, it is 
presumed, to the narrow avenue in Holborn now 
named Little ‘Turnstile, which may deserve far- 
ther preservation among “N. & Q.” It occurs in 
the Monthly Miscellany, or Memoirs for the Cu- 
rious (4to. Lond. 1708, vol. ii. p. 176.) : — 

“Doutwicn CoLuecE, erected by John Allen, who for- 
merly had been a strolling player. There is a Library, in 
which is a Collection of Plays given by Mr. Chartwright, 
who was bred a Bookseller, and kept a shop at the end 
of Turn-stile Alley, which was at first designed for a 
Change for the vending of Welsh Frizes, Flannels, &c., 
as is still visible to be seen by the left side as you go 
from Lincoln’s Inn Fields, which is now divided; it is 
turned with arches, Chartwright was an excellent player, 
and besides his Plays gave them many excellent Pictures. 

“I have seen there a View of London, taken by Mr. 
Norden in 1603. On the bottom is the View of My Lord 
Mayor’s Show. I never saw another of them.” 

Can any of your readers supply farther infor- 
mation as to the “ Exchange” affirmed to have 
been established at Turnstile; or of the existence 
at the present time of this “ View of London ”? 


H. E. 


Praw anp Tartan. — Are these words con- 
nected in meaning? And what is the strict sig- 
nification of each ? J.J. 38. 


Portrait. — | am in possession of an old por- 
trait, representing a gentleman in a fantastic dress 
playing the flute. He wears a handsome scarlet 
robe, or roquelaire ; and a fur cap, with gilt tassel, 
on his head. ‘The hands and features are nearly 
life-size, and the canvas measures 3 ft. by 2 ft. 


the place of sepulchre, and then laid in the coffin? 
J. L. Puecps, 
Edgbaston. 


Forrenoon Men. —In vol. i. of Gurnall’s Chris. 
tian Armour, p. 138., ed. 1664, he speaks of certain 
persons who, he says, “‘are like some physicians 
that they call fure-noon men, they that would speak 
with them to any purpose must come in the morn- 
ing, because commonly they are drunk in the 
afternoon.” S. Beisty. 

Sydenham. 






Crows : Brotoo.—In Three Months on the 
Rhine (Lond. 1817, pp. 284.) is a cursory notice 
of the popular German writers, which, if not very 
good, does not seem to be copied. In it (p. 261.) 
Wieland and Alxinger ave stated to have copied 
largely from the neglected poem of “Clovis” much 
of which has been transferred, with little alter- 
ation and no acknowledgment, to the pages of 
Oberon and Doolin. Schiller is also said to have 
used “a little of Otway and much of Bidloo” in 
his Karlos. Are these charges true? and who 
wrote Clovis, of which I can find no account? 
Who was Bidloo ? H. FE. W. 


Boypett AnD Staines, Lorp Mayors or Loy- 
pon, THEIR Arms.—Can any of your heraldic 
readers tell me the arms of John Boydell, Sheriff 
of London and Middlesex 1784, Lord Mayor 
1791; and Sir William Staines, Knt., Sheriff 
1796, Lord Mayor 1801 ? 

I have consulted the usual heraldic dictionaries 
(Berry, Burke, &e.) without success, or I would 
not have troubled you with these trivial inquiries. 
I may add that the Staines arms were, as I find 


| by the programme, borne on a banner at the last 


Lord Mayor's Show, and that the crest of the Boy- 
dell family is a Saracen’s head, with a long cha- 
peau turned up, ermine. H. §. G. 

Sayers THe Caricaturist.—The account given 
by H. F. (anté, p. 220.) of Sayers’s poetical and 
political talents, induce me to request any readers 


| of “N. & Q.” who may be possessed of informa- 


tion respecting his works to put the same on 
record in your columns, as contribution towards 
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a history of what he did with pen and pencil to 


‘Ilustrate the eventful period of our national his- 
tory on which, as it appears, he exercised so 
considerable an influence. James Sayers was 
\byiously no common man, and he has not been 
, long dead (he died, 1 have understood, in 
1823) as to re nder it difficult to do some justice 
to his memory. ae 


Parerson THE AucTionrer. — We occasion- 
ally meet in booksellers’ Catalogues, &e. with 
Jlusions to Paterson as the “well known,” the 
* eccentric,” the “ celebrated” auctioneer. Where 
can we meet with any account of his works and 
eccentricity, and the grounds of his celebrity ? 

= * 

Arcupracons or Dusirm. — Allow me to ex- 
yress a hope that some reader of “ N.& — may 
be both able and willing to supply a few parti- 
culars respecting John Haines, who was appointed 
to the archdeaconry of Dublin in the year 1625; 
Michael Delaune, A.M., in 1672; and Thomas 
Hawley in 1710. Archdeacon Cotton, in his 
yaluable Fasti Ecclesia Hibernica, has recorded 
very little more than their names, and the dates 
of their appointments. ABHBA. 


Mercuants’ Marx or Trape-Marx. — The 
first law case in England touching a trade-mark 
which I have met with is in Popham’s Reports, 
and the first in Chancery in Atkyns. Counsel, ata 
late day, arguendo, said that the law of trade- 
marks was as old as the year books. I am compil- 
ing a work on trade-marks, and want to get at 
printed facts touching their antiquity, not only in 
England but on the European continent. Iam 
aware there is a Cutlers’ Guild in Sheffield; but is 
there any publication of its regulations, and what 
king granted it? What other guilds of the same 
character are there in England, and where are 
their rules and privileges to be found? Is there 
really any earlier case than that of the cloth-seller 
in Popham ? 

Marks are seen on ancient Roman articles. 
Were there any Roman laws protective of work- 
men who used them ? 

[ find traces of municipal regulations on trade- 
marks in France as early as 1660. What is there 
definitely prior to this? In what other European 
countries were trade-marks used, and such use re- 
lated in olden time, and how early ? 


Did not the ancient printers use their mono- | 


zrams by way of protective trade-mark ? E. C. 


Duxe or Newcastite Famuty.— There is a 
notion among some of the Clintons of the State 
of New York, that one of the Newcastle family 
came over in the early part of the seventeenth 
century, and that they are descendants. Is there 
any thing likely to justify this idea? C. E. 

New York. 
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As Poor as Jos’s Turkey.” —I want to be- 
come better acquaintec d with Job's turkey — “As 
poor as Job's turkey.” I can quite imagine the 
state of Job's poultry-yard ; but am unable to find, 
in any natural or unnatural history, any thing 
about this miserable turke y. Professor Owen must 
know all about! From whence comes the phrase ? * 

E. C. 

Joseru D.—In a letter of Charles Lamb to 
Mr. Manning (see Final Memorials, vol. i, pp- 
128-29., I find the following allusion to a poet 
named Joseph, p—:— 

“Now as Joseph D——, Bard of Nature, sings, going 
up Malvern Hills, 

‘How stee] ! how painful the ascent,’ &c. 

“You must know that Joe is lame, so that he had some 
reason for so saying. These two lines, I assure you, are 
taken totidem fiteris from a very popular poem. Joe is 
also an Epic poet as well as a Desc riptive, and has written 
a tragedy, &c.” . 

Who is the poet here alluded to ? 

In a letter to Coleridge in the same vol. (p. 
118.) Lamb says :— 

“T have 4g st received from D—— a magnificent copy 
of his guinea Epic. Four-and-twenty books to read in 
log-days!”  &e ' 

Probably this was the same author. Tora. 


“Tur ANGEL AND THE SuePyERDs.” — In Mr, 
Halliwell’s Dictionary of Old Plays, 1 find the fol- 
lowing title : — 

“The Angel and the Shepherdes. A Newe Dialogue 
betwene the Angell of God and the Shepherdes in the 
Felde concernynge the Nativitie and Birthe of Jesus 
Christ our Lorde and Savyoure, no less Godlye than 
swete and pleasante to reade, lately compyled by T. B, 
Imprinted by me John Daye,” (No date.) 

Is there any probability that the author of this 
piece was Thomas Becon, an eminent theological 
writer in the reign of Queen Elizabeth? In his 
Worckes, in 3 vols. folio. London, 1564, printed 
by Daye, there is “ The Dialogue of Chrystes 
Byrth.” It would appear from Watt's Bibliotheca 
that several of the pieces contained in the Worckes 
were printed separately by Daye. lora. 


Cuarnock’s “ Lovatty.” — Mr. Charnock, au- 
thor of Biographia Navalis, §c., wrote a historical 
play called Loyalty, or Invasion Def ate d, published 
in 1810. What is the subject of this piece ? 

Tora. 

Ave anp Beer: Barm anp Yeast. — What is 
the real difference between these phrases? They 
are all of pure Anglo-Saxon derivation ? In some 
counties the strongest brewing is called ale, in 
others the reverse. Has barm any affinity to 


* Job’s turkey has already formed the subject of a 
Query in our 1* S. vii. 180., where we are told “he had 
but one feather in his tail,” and was moreover “ so thin 
he was obliged to lean against a fence to gobble.” — Ep. 
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leaven, which is generally used on the Continent ? 
The modern invention of aérated bread gives pe- 
culiar interest to these Queries. A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 

Famity or Leiguton.—As several communi- 
cations have recently appeared respecting the 
family of Leighton, I take the opportunity of 
making the following inquiries : — 

1. Where is any biographical notice to be found 
of Sir Thomas Leighton, who, in 1591, was at the 
siege of Rouen ? 

2. Am [ correct in supposing that the name was 
originally spelled Layton? And if so, when and 
by whom was the present mode of spelling first 
adopted ? 

3. Did Sir Thomas Leighton leave any collec- 
tion of MSS.? And if he did, what is become of 
them ? 

4. How was Sir Thomas Leighton connected 
with the Shropshire family of Wigmore ? 

5. Where is there to be faund any genealogical 
account of the Wigmore family ? P. 8S. C. 

Avutuorisep Version. —Can you refer me to 
any source for information respecting the Hebrew 
and Greek MSS. or books used by the translators 
of the Authorised Version of the Holy Scriptures ? 
I want to know particularly what means the West- 
minster Companies had of reference to original or 
ancient MSS. Grorer Lioyrp. 


A Market Buust witnovut Monry.—Can any 
of your readers give any information about a 
market being built at Guernsey without money ? 
The Governor, as I understand, issued market 
notes, as he called them; with these he paid the 
workmen employed, and when the hed sr was 
finished, these notes, when presented in payment 
of rents of stalls in the market, were cancelled. 

If any Guernsey man can give his experience 
of how this worked, it would be well. If it was 
found unobjectionable in operation, it points to 
a great revolution in money, finance, taxation, 
and the employment of all seeking work and not 
finding it. J. H. 


Cuarvtes Martev.—Can the ancestry of Charles 
Martel be traced, and where ? Norrants. 


Deere Famity.—Wanted, the arms of Deere, 
Glamorganshire, and of Maddocks in the same 
county, date 1788. , se © 2 


Scottish Dramatic Autuors.—Can any of 
your readers give me any information regarding 
the two following Scottish dramatic authors, nei- 
ther of whom are noticed in the Biographia Dra- 
matica ? — 

1. Thomas Nimmo, author of The Fatal Secret, 
or Truth Disguised; a tragedy. 
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he mentions his being about to publish a book 
called “ The Briton’s glorious Effort for Liberty.” 





Dundee, 1792. | 


The scene of the tragedy is Morocco. At the end | 


of the play there is a note by the author, in which 


2. Logan Loveit, author of The Orphan of 
China ; a tragedy, translated from Voitaire. Edin- 
burgh, 1810. Published by subscription, and 
dedicated to J. Hepburn of Sydserf, in Hadding- 
tonshire. I think there is a translation of Tele. 
machus by the same author. R. Ines, 





Queries With Answers. 


Crvm War Tract.—I have a tract or pam- 
phlet of the year 1642, justifying the Parliament's 
right to take up arms (then in contemplation 
only), the title of which, on the outside page, 
runs as follows : — 

“ The Vindication of the Parliament, and their Pro- 
ceedings, or their Military Designe proved Loyall and 
Legall. ‘Pulchrum pro patria mori.’ London, printed 
in the yeare MDCXLII.” 

Is the author of this pamphlet known? R. W. 


[This tract is reprinted in The Harleian Miscellany, 
viii. 47., edit. 1811, but without the author’s name. The 
editor has prefixed the following note: —“ When King 
Charles I. had, during the northern expeditions, issued 
commissions of lieutenancy, and exerted some military 
powers, which, having been long exercised, were thought 
to belong to the Crown, it became a question in the Long 
Parliament, how far the power of the militia did inhe- 
rently reside in the King: being now unsupported by any 
statute; and founded only upon immemorial usage. This 
question, long agitated, with great heat and resentment 
on both sides, became at length the immediate cause of 
the fatal rupture between the King and his Parliament: 
the two houses not only denying this prerogative of the 
Crown (the legality of which perhaps might be some- 
what doubtful), but also seizing into theirvown hands the 
entire power of the militia, of the illegality of which 
step (says Judge Blackstone, Comm. i. 412.) there never 
could be any doubt at all. The design of this tract, how- 
ever, is openly to vindicate the rationality at least, if not 
the legality, of the measure. How far this is done must 
be left to the judgment of the reader to determine.” ] 


Srratrorp-on-Avon: Miss Anne CLARKE.— 
“On Avon’s banks Subscription lingers long, 
Commends my Muse, but pays not for her song; 
Her price reduced, usurped bookséller’s trade, 
Unlicensed sold, and praised but to degrade. 
Oh, would great Shakspeare aid my injured Muse, 
One ray of his bright genius now infuse ; 
A tale she’d paint — ‘ Subscription’ call its name, 
And crown some wealthy wits with deathless fame!” 
Gent. Mag., July, 1814, p. 8. 
The lady complains that her subscribers at 
Stratford do not pay their subscriptions; also 
that one of them, heving received a copy of her 
book, sold it again at a profit, without permission 
from her. From these censures she excepts 4 
few, who had acted honestly and even liberally 
by ber. For the sake of these she adds, — 
“My Muse with gratitude records their aid, 
And writes on memory’s page ‘ Subscriptions paid.’ 
ANNE CLARKE.” 
Who was Miss Anne Clarke, and what was her 
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book? She intimates it was in verse. 
its title was Small Literary Patchwork. I cannot 
find it in the British Museum Catalogue, which, 
by the way, is nothing extraordinary. At p. 120. 
js an answer from some one, endeavouring to 
show that her grievances are imaginary; and at 
p- 312 is the lady’s reply, in which she does not 
seem disposed to be pacified. She dates from 
Shipston-on-Stour, which was perhaps her place 
of residence. 
she thought herself really ill used. It is very pos- 
sible the lady may be still living. W. D. 

[Some few particulars of Miss Anne Clarke, of Ship- 
ston-upon-Stour, are given in the notices of her work in 
the Gent. Mag. for March, 1808, p. 239., and June, 1814, 
p. 582. Her little work is entitled Small Literary Patch- 
work; or a Collection of Miscellaneous Pieces in Prose and 
Verse, written on various occasions, chiefly on Moral and 
Interesting Subjects. By a Countrywoman, 1808; the 
2nd edit., 1814, contains a Biographical Sketch of her 
father. } 

“Otp Dovro.”— From the obliging reply in 
your last number, p- 212., to my Query respecting 
“The Two Sides of a River,” I learn that by the 
passage of the River Douro the Duke of Welling- 
ton won for himself the title of “ Old Douro” as 
a sobriquet, and that by this title he was ever 
after known to our forces in the Peninsula. I 
never heard him so called; nor do I remember 
having seen the fact mentioned in any book that 
I have read. Surely it deserves to be kept in 
memory. I feel my curiosity excited, and ven- 
ture to request some farther particulars. 

RirLeMAN. 

[A friend who served in the Peninsula under the Duke, 

but who did not join till the spring of 1813, tells us that 


She writes well and feelingly, as if 


| 


It seems | 


on reaching head-quarters he found not only that the | 
Commander-in-Chief was generally known by the sobri- | 


quet of “Old Douro” both to officers and men, but that 
he was seldom mentioned by any other. On asking why, 
our friend himself, much to his surprise, was saluted by 
the title of “Johnny Newcome.” At length, falling in 
with an acquaintance who was an “ old stager,” he ven- 
tured to repeat the inquiry, and received the following 
explanation. The Duke acquired the title by his passage 


of the Douro, of course; but the case stood thus. Previous | 


to that exploit, our soldiers had already discovered that 
their Commander knew how to polish the French, that 
the enemy could not stand against him in the open field; 
in short, that he was a good fighting general. But no- 
thing which up to that time had occurred, since he be- 
came their leader, had generally impressed them with the 
idea that his combative abilities were equalled by bis 
strategic skill, and that he was as good at tactics as at 
hard knocks. When, however, they found themselves 
(how, they hardly knew) brought across a broad, deep, 
and rapid river under the very nose of Marshal Soult, 
and saw the surprised enemy, after hastily evacuating 
the city of Oporto, flying before them in the utmost con- 
fusion, they at once formed a high opinion of their chief 
48 a first-rate tactician, and, as if by general consent, 
zave him the title of “Old Douro;” a title both interest- 
ing as a memorial, and significant as a symbol; for it 
expressively indicated the confidence which from that day 
forward they reposed in his skill as well as in his prowess. 
By that name, our friend testifies, the Duke became gene~ 


| 
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rally known in the British army; and this continued, not 
only throughout the remainder of the campaigning in the 
Peninsula, but after the troops had entered the South of 
France, and up to the peace of 1814. 

With all its military significance, this circumstance, 
like manv other interesting and some instructive matters 
connected with the Duke’s peninsular campaigns, has 
never, we think, been generally known, or attracted much 
public attention, in England. Perhaps this is partly due 
to the crowning glories of Waterloo, which dimmed all 
antecedents. No mortal man could take the shine out 
of the Duke’s peninsular achievements save the Duke 
himself, and that he did. The fact of his having borne 
in the Peninsula the title of “Old Douro” is not, how- 
ever, a fact wholly lost to history. Traces of it we discern 
in the title of “ Marquis of Douro,” which remained in the 
Duke’s family. Some notice of the sobriquet itself, too, 
may be found in Blackwood’s Magazine for Nov. 1849, 
p. 560. ] 

Lire or James II.—I have before me a work 
of which I wish to know who was the author, and 
whether it is regarded as of much authority? It 
is entitled, The Life of James IT., late King of 
England, published in London in 1702, 8. 8. 8. 


[Lowndes attributes it to David Jones, the author of 
The Secret History of Whitehall.) 


Replies. 
ABSTRACTS, ‘INDEXES, OR FULL EXTRACTS OF 
EPISCOPAL REGISTERS. 
(2™¢ S. viii. 202.) 


1. Canterbury: by Dr. Ducarel; one copy at 
Lambeth; another more useful, as being the ori- 
ginal abstract from which the Lambeth Index was 
drawn, in the British Museum Library, MSS. 
Add., 6062—6113. 

2. York: by Mr. Torre; most full and elabo- 
rate, in the Chapter House there. A very useful 
abstract by Dr. Hutton, MSS. Harleian, 6969— 
6972. 

3. London: abstract by Dr. Hutton, MSS. 

larl. 6955—6956. 

4. Winchester : 
own possession. 

5. Ely: most elaborate abstract by Cole. 
Mus. Libr., MSS. Add. 5824—5827. 

6. Lincoln: very useful abstract by Hutton. 
MSS. Harl. 6950—6954. 

7. Wells: similar abstract by Hutton. MSS. 
Harl. 6964—6968. 

8. Salisbury: scanty abstract by Hutton, or 
perhaps by Wharton. MSS. Harl. 6979—6980. 

9. Exeter: similar abstract by the same. MSS. 
Harl. 6979—6980. 

10. Norwich: elaborate Index, &c., by Bishop 
Tanner, in the Registry there. 

Of the Registers of Worcester, Hereford, Chi- 
chester, Carlisle, and Durham, there are no ab- 
stracts or Indexes known to me in any public 
library, 


Index by Mr. Alchin, in his 


Brit. 
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Thorpe’s Registrum Roffense, the Custumale 
Roffense, and Denne’s Extracts from the Registers 
(a MS. in the British Museum Library), contain 
the clue to most of the documents in the Roches- 
ter Re gisters. 

A few extracts from the Reyisters of St. Da- 
vid’s, which are now lost, are in the Bodleian MS., 
Tanner, folio 146. 

These notes refer chiefly to the Registers of the 
ante-reformation Bishops, but some of the In- 
dexes — Torre's, Ducarel’s, and Cole’s — come 
down to the last century. 

Most of Dr. Hutton's abstracts are copied in 
Wharton's hand; among the Lambeth MSS., and 
in the British Museum, are copies by Kennett. 
The dates at which the Registers begin are given 
in the Registrum Sacrum Anglicanum, pp. x—Xii. 

The fees payable at the different Registries 
vary from 5s. for a general search to 3s. 6d. for 
each volume brought out. The Canterbury Re- 
gisters are at Lambeth Palace; the York, in the 
Will Office there. The London, in St. Paul's. 
The Winchester, Rochester, Wells, Lichfield, Nor- 


wich, and Chichester, in the Cathedrals; those of 


Worcester and Hereford, in the Diocesan Rezgis- 
trars’ offices. ‘Those of Salisbury in the Palace. 


W.S.N. 





NEWTON'S TREATISE ON FLUXIONS. 


(2°¢ §. x. 163.) 


Mr. Cocke having obliged me by the loan of 


his copy of the edition of 1737 mentioned by him, 
Lam able to say that it is a spurious edition, that 
is, an edition unsanctioned by the owners of the 
copyright. 

I had heard of such an edition, but had never 
seen it. Hardly any reference is made to it: and 
the bibliography of English scientific works, from 
the death of Newton to the end of the century, is 
in a very unsatisfactory state. I had some diffi- 


culty in discovering where I had seen mention of 


this edition: but at last I found it in the so-called 
list of editions of Newton’s works which accom- 
panies the life in the Library of Useful Knowledg 


There are so many errors in this list that it is of 


no authority: the life is a translation from Biot’s 
article in the Biographie Universelle ; and probably 
the list forms part of the article, or is augmented 
by help of Watt, who however does not mention 
the Fluxions of 1737. 

The work known as Newton's Fluxions was 
written by the author, in Latin, about 1671. 
Pemberton persuaded Newton to consent to the 
publication of it, and would have edited it himself, 
but Newton's death prevented the plan from being 
realised. The manuscript then came into the 
hands of William Jones—or, more probably, was 
in his hands from the time when he became pos- 


sessor of Collins’s papers, that is, before 1711. | 


Pemberton had it in his hands for some time, ag 
Dr. Wilson, presently m ntioned, testifies and 
Dr. Wilson further testifies that the work pul “ 


lished by Colson is the very same as that which he 
saw in Pemberton’s hands. And he further testj- 
fies, as matter known to Jones, Pemberton, and 


himself, that this work was really the tract which 
Newton wrote as early as 1671. And it is only 
in this roundabout way that we know the date of 
the work. For Colson, more intent upon flrions 
than upon Nerwton on fluxions, only states that his 
translation was from the work which Pemberton 
had intended to edite. And Pemberton only state 
that the work he intended to edite was written a 
long while ago. 

Dr. James Wilson (1694?—1771) was the friend 
of Jones, of Pemberton, of Brook Taylor, and 
others of Newton's later day. He was the most 
intimate of Pemberton’s friends, and Pemberton 
was Newton’s last eclitor and latest scientific asso- 


ciate. 

In his app ndix to his edition of Robins’s tracts, 
published in 1761, Wilson gives more detail of fact 
connected with Newton’s writings than any one 
else had attempted : and there can be little doubt 
that every line he wrote was inspected before 
publication by his daily associate, Pemberton. 
Now Wilson informs us that Jones gave copies of 
Newton's tracts on fluxions, of a small one of 
1666, and of the larger one of 1671, to Dr. Pellet, 
of whom I know nothing el He then proceeds 
as follows: — 

“This was deficient in several places, for Mr. Jones 
was wont to curtail or otherwise disguise the papers he 
communicated to his scholars [this word does not mean 
that he taught pupils] that none might make up a com- 
plete book. The translation Mr, Colson has published of 
this treatise was from Mr. Jones’s own copy, which, I 
believe, was very perfect, as far as Sir Isaac Newton had 
at first composed it; as well as I can remember from my 
having read many years ago the original manuscript, 
when it was in my friend Dr. Pemberton’s custody.” 

Colson published his edition in 1736, with a 
commentary following the end of the text. 
Some copies have not the commentary: and this 
means that there was an issue of the work before 
the commentary was ready. For in the Republic 
of Letters fi r 1736, p- 225, there is a review of 
Colson’s translation, which is described as of 140 
pages with a preface of 23 pages. ‘This is an ex- 
act description of the work without the commen- 
tary. I suspect that Colson, having notice of the 
forthcoming spurious edition, published the trans- 
lation before the commentary was ready, in order 
to forestal his rival. 

Again, in the words from Dr. Wilson quoted 
above, I think I see a reference to the spurious 
edition, —“ the translation which Mr. Colson has 
published was from Mr. Jones's own copy.” These 
words follow the account of Jones's curtailments ; 
and the whole would have been to no purpose 
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except as a reflexion upon the spurious edition. 
It is singular that Wilson, who must have known 

f the spurious edition, makes no direct mention 
of it. Perhaps the parties connected with it were 
friends, and acting bond fide. For Newton’s 
manuscripts had been about the world for many 
years, and he had been edited by others in several 
of his works. The possessor of one of Newton's 
writings might think himself authorised to publish, 
specially after Newton’s death. Mr. Cock.x’s 
copy belonged to Hellins, who, in 180], edited 
Colson’s manuscript translation of the work of 
Maria Agnesi, which was found among his papers. 
Now, looking at the fact that Hellins had access 
to Colson’s papers, and probably to his books with 
them; and also at the rarity of this spurious edi- 
tion, of which the copies were probably little 
valued from the very first appearance, the genuine 
edition having prior possession of the field — it is 
by no means unlikely that Hellins’s copy was that 
which had belonged to Colson himself. 

The two translations are so nearly word for 
word alike, that it is quite impossible they can be 
really different. Hence it must be inferred that 
Jones had a translation, which he communicated, 
and which Colson revised. And Colson’s work 
looks like the other with the English dressed up 
and polished. ‘The first paragraph will-show this : 
nobody will imagine that the two quotations here 
made are only different translations of the same 
Latin : — 


Colson (1736.) Translation of 1737 
Having observed that Having observ’d that 
ost of our modern Geo- most of our modern Geo- 


jana, neglecting tl metricians, neglecting the 
tical Method of the synthetical Method of the 
nts, have apply’d Ancients, have applied 
themselves chiefly to the themselves chiefly to th 
ultivating of the Analyti- analytical Art, and by th 
cal Art; by the assistance Help of it have overcome 
f which they have been so many and so great Difli- 
able to overcome so many culties, that all the Specu- 
and so great difficulties, lations of Geometry seem to 
that they seem to have ex- be exhausted, except the 
hausted all the Specula- Quadrature of Curves, and 
tions of Geometry, except- some other things of a like 
ing the Quadrature of Nature which are not yet 
Curves, and some other brought to {Perfection: ;To 
matters of a like nature, not this end I thought it not 
yet intirely discussed : amiss, for the sake of young 
thought it not. amiss, for Students in this Science, to 
the sake of young Students draw up the following 
in this Science, to compose Treatise; wherein I have 
the following Treatise, in endeavoured to enlarge the 
which I have endeavoured Boundaries of Analyticks, 
to enlarge the Boundaries and to make some Improve- 
of Analyticks, and to im- ments in the Doctrine of 
peovetne doctrine of Curve- Curve Lines. 

ines, 


met 





The omissions, of which there are a few in the 
work of 1737, are very slight indeed: far too 
slight to allow of the supposition that they wer« 
made designedly, to prevent the owner of the 
manuscript from being able to publish a complete 
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work. Newton's opening paragraph will look 
very strange to those who imagine that he was 
beginning to write upon an entirely new science of 
his own invention. But hereby hangs another 
tale, which has nothing to do with the present 
article. 

Mention is due to the anonymous Franch trans- 
lation of Colson, by Buffon, La Méthode des 
Fluxions. Par M. le Chevalier Newton. Paris, 
1740, 4to. The preface is controversial, and was 


discussed by Wilson. A. De Morean. 


DATE OF THE CRUCIFIXION 


(2% S. x. 194.) 

I lately met with a curious little work which, 
as it bears on this interesting topic, may not be 
unworthy a passing notice jn the pages of “N. & 
Q.” It purports to be 

“ A Brief but true Account of the certain Year, Moneth, 
Day, and Minute, of the Birth of Jesus Christ, &c. By 
John Butler, B.D., and Chaplain to his Grace James, 
Duke of Ormon , and Rectour of Lichborrow, in the 
Diocese of Pets it. ii. 2.: ‘ For we have seen 
n: Printed by Joseph Moxon 





In the “ Epistl Dedicatory” to the Duke of 
Ormond, the author thus quaintly introduces the 
subject of his work : — 


‘It was (my Lord) the ambition of my gratefull 
thoughts to present your Grace with a large Chronology 
in the English tongue, &c. But finding it swell too big 
with any ease to lodge in a Womb, I thought rather meet 
upon its own legs to give it Birth. And being an Egg 
dropping from that Bird, which merit avows (my Lord) 
is yours. I hate to be so much unjust, as to steale away 
the apple otherwise, than as the Tree it self is justly de- 
igned. And now this little Basket (my Lord) cannot 
be expected to present your Grace with any Great Mat- 
ter. The cloathing is too course to promise Jewels. But 
as the Country man who loved his Prince, and to show 
his love impregnated his good will to doe it’s utmost; 
which when at most it brought to pass, was no more but 
a fair and goodly Carriott out of the poor man’s garden, 


Yet as twas the Good man’s kindness to his Pri: - SO 





wanted it not the good acceptance of a gracious Kir g. 
No otherwise can these humble lines pretend to. Here 


are (my Lord) three Books, that beg your gracious ear. 
The first would gladly ascertain the very year, And the 

cond attempts to do as much by the day of Birth of our 
Blessed Saviour, and points at the punctuall times of his 
Passion and Baptisme, and it’s humbly presumed it has 
not miss’t the mark, &c. The third Book speaks a word 
or two of Astrology ; aud with submission to more Reve- 
rend heads humbly undertakes both to describe the person 
of Christ by the certain time of his Birth, and by tie acci- 
dents of his life, to find out and determine the certain 
moment of that Time.” 


rhe following brief abstract of the contents of 
this curious and learned little volume may be of 
interest to the reader. The first book contains 
three chapters : - 

Chap. 1. “Of the certain Year of the World’s Age 
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wherein Jesus Christ became Incarnate, Demonstrated 
from Holy Writ.” 

Chap. 1. “ Of the Nabonassarean Year, at the Incarna- 
tion of Christ, demonstrated by Holy Writ, with Mathe- 
matical Demonstrations compared.” 

Chap. m1. “Of the Testimonies out of prophane Authours, 
compared with Jewish story, and agreeing with Holy 
Writ, and evidencing by the Roman Accounts the certain 
Year of Christ's Nativity by severall Circumstances.” 


The second book contains four chapters : — 


Chap. t. “ Ilow the certain Day of Christ’s Incarnation 
may be evidenced from the Day on which the World was 
Created; and of the Day of the World's Creation, from 
Holy Writ, and by Mathematical Demonstration made 
evident.” , 

Chap. u. “ Of the certaine Day of the Moneth on which 
St John Baptist was Conceived and Born, and of the Dis- 
tance between the Birth of St John and our ever Blessed 
Saviour Jesus Christ very demonstrably made evident.” 

Chap. 11. “ Of the Testimony of Antient Records agree- 
ing with Holy Writ, that Christ was born on the 25th 
Day of December.” , 

At p. 97. a new title occurs : — 

“ XPISTOAOTIA; or a Kalendar Scriptural and Astro- 
nomical. For Four Years space: viz. the Years Julian 
44, 45, 46,47. Whereof Two were before, and the other 
Two were after the Birth of the ever Blessed our Lord 
Jesus Christ. And do more plainly demonstrate the due 
Order of all Passages and Circumstances of Time, relating 
to Christ’s or John Baptist’s Conception and Birth, ac- 
cording to the Books and Chapters foregoing by John 
Butler, B.D.,” &c. 

This Kalendar extends to p. 149. : — 

Chap. rv. “ Of the certain Year, Moneth, and Day, 
both of the Passion and Baptisme of the ever Blessed our 
Lord Jesus Christ. And of the Day and Year of his 
Birth, from thence demonstrated, by means of the An- 
cient Computation of the Olympiades, according to the 
Greeks.” 

At p. 179. we have another new title : — 

“ XPISTOAOTIA; or a Kalendar Scriptural and Astro- 
nomical, For Five Years space, and part of Two other 
Years: viz. The Years Julian 74, 75, 76, 77, 78, and part 
79 and 81. Whereof Four Years and 3 Moneths were the 
Time of Christ’s Ministry, and the rest of the Time was 
after. And do clearly evidence the due Order of all Pas- 
sages and Circumstances of Time relating to the Ministry 
of Christ. And thenceforth demonstrate the certain 
Times of his Birth, Baptisme, and Passion, by John But- 
ler, B.D., &c.” 

This Kalendar completes Book II. at p. 255. :— 

“ The Third Book: of the punctual Hour of the Day, 
and Minute of that Hour, whereon Jesus Christ was 
born. Proved by the un-erring Canons of Astrology.” 

This part of the work contains some astrological 
diagrams, such for instance as “A True Scheam 
of Heaven at the moment of time of Christ's Na- 
tivity,” &c. These, however, are quite unintel- 
ligible to those who have not studied that abstruse 
and occult science. Should, however, any of the 
correspondents of “N. & Q.” interested in this 
subject wish to examine the contents of the book 
more closely, I shall feel great pleasure in for- 
warding it to him, R. C. 

Cork, 
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MAURICE GREENE, MUS. DOC., HIS FAMILY, 
(2™4 S. iv. 287. 421.) 

I have gleaned some information concerning 
this gentleman's family from a curious pamphlet, 
which, either from its rarity or presumed insig- 
nificance, has been left unnoticed by Lowndes and 
other bibliographers. It appeared in the year 
1711, and was ushered into the world with the 
following lengthy title : — 

“ A Vindication of Thomas Greene, Doctor in Divinity, 
and Minister of the United Parishes of St. Olave in the 
Old Jewry, and of St. Martin's in Ironmonger Lane, in 
the City of London, from the Complaints and Objections 
which Lawrence Smith, Doctor of Civil Law, and Rector 
of South Warmborough in Hampshire, and some of his 
friends have made against him, for endeavouring to re- 
move him from the Sunday Afternoon Lecture, in the 
Church belonging to those Parishes. To which is added, 
Dr, Greene’s Request to his Parishioners for their Favour 
and Assistance, that his Son may succeed Doctor Smith 


| in his Lecture for a limited time, if the Bishop of London 


shall remove him from it at Lady-day next. Feb, the 
17. 1749. London, Printed forthe Author, 17}9.” Quarto, 


The writer (Dr. Maurice Greene's father) tells 
us that he was a native of one of the parishes of 
which he was the incumbent; that he was then 
upwards of 63 years of age; had a wife (also ad- 
vanced in years) and three sons, and had been 
for above thirty-two years minister of the parishes. 
That his income was very limited — he alludes to 
the possibility of its becoming increased on the 
happening of certain contingencies, to nearly 100. 
per annum—and that he had “ received many 
great crosses and losses and disappointments in 
the world.” He describes the son whose appoint- 
ment as Lecturer he was seeking to obtain, as 
being not only young, but also “ very little and 
low of stature, but which circumstances he hopes 
will not operate unfavourably to him, since, 
“under the same disadvantages, His [the son's] 
Grandfather Greene, who liv’d in the Old Jewry 
was so eminent in the profession of the Law that 
he got Fifteen Hundred Pounds Yearly by his 
Practise towards the latter end of his Life, and 
Dyed at last Recorder of the City of London 
about the 42d year of his Age.” 

The Obituary of Richard Smith, printed by the 
Camden Society, contains the following entries 
relating to the Greene family : — 

“ 1633. Decem. 5. M*. Fyncher, M*. Green’s clerk in 
the Old Jury, died. 

1641, June 21. M** Green, in the Old Jury, died. 

1658. May 17. Serjeant John Green died in Fleet 
Street, buried in the country. 

1659. Novem. 1. Mr. John Greene, Recorder of Lon- 
don, son to Serjeant Greene, died. 

1659. Novem. 29. Mi* Greene, wife to M". Greene, late 
tecorder, died in child bed; her child died y* day be- 
fore.” 

Besides the Vicar of St. Olave’s, Jewry, there 
were two other clergymen bearing the name of 
Thomas Greene, who were contemporaries with 
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Dr. Maurice Greene, viz.: The Rev. Thomas Addition by W.:— 
Greene, D.D., a native of Norwich, born 1658; | « May England’s great Monarch nobly fight the just 
- ’ ’ . g 4 i y ME J 
Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, cause, ; 
1680; Vicar of Minster, Thanet, 1695; Master Establish long peace, fix Religion and Laws. 
‘ of Corpus Christi College, Camb. 1698; Arch- pea 
. “ame C; bury, 1708; Prebendary of Can- os = ” 
. deacon of ¢ inte rbury li , Prebendary of Can “ With a jolly full bumper let each man be armed, 
j terbury and ( haplain to George I. about 1715 ; We shall be good subjects, 
Vicar of St. Martin in the Fields, 1716; Bishop We will be good subjects, 
r of Norwich 1721, and Bishop of Ely, 1723; ob. ; We must be good subjects, 
” 1738; and the Rev. Thomas Greene, DD., Pre- When our hearts are thus warmed. 
bendary and Chancellor of Lichfield and Dean of | “ Here's success to the plough, the loom, and the flail, 
Mo Salisbury, ob. 1780. ‘There were also two clergy- wl our landlords be rich, and their tenants ne'er fail s 
‘ men of the name of John Greene, living at the ; ” penaten rchants be wealthy, and their shipping 
° ° > > crease, 
8 same period 3 one, a native ot Beverley, Y ork- May they share the world’s trade, and the world keep 
it shire, born 1706, Fellow of St. John’s College, in peace. 
is Cambridge, 1730; Regius Professor of Divinity Chorus. 
4 1748; Master of Corpus Christi College, Cam- “ With a jolly, &e. 
‘ bridge, 1750; Dean of Lincoln 1756 ; Bishop of | “ Here’s success to the labourer, who tills the rough soil, 
ms Lincoln, 1761 ; Canon Residentiary of St. Paul's, May kind masters reward all his trouble and toil ; 
h 1771; ob. 1779; and the other, also of Corpus May King, Lords, and Commons, for ever agree, 
a Christi College, Cambridge, B. A. 1748; M. A. And our soldiers and sailors be as brave as they're free. 
e 1752, who held some cure in the diocese of Nor- Chorus. 
0, wich. “ With a jolly full bottle, let each man be armed, 
Is Were any of these divines members of the same | bn why good subjects, 
if family as Dr. Maurice Greene, and, if so, what 10 Wilh be geod euljects, 
“ aie adil hip ? ’ W Ti 1 | We must be good subjects, 
: was the relationship ! . Hi. Husk. | When our hearts are thus warmed.” 
. W. C. 
n | 
" TORY SONG. Be as ~ 
“ (22 §. x. 126.) | The ‘words quoted by your correspondent G. 
, . : , W. M. were set as a glee "ainwrik 
e [he song from which the lines quoted were taken om - - _ le r eK m a, Dr. ja A m. 
, Rare : : ” extrac 2 : e p shar ark’s 
l. is called “ With a jolly full bottle. «“ Poetry oe a » wee + se ne a“ div - na 
y I know neither its date nor the name of the for ”, & the casi ; ™ a ; sieea Thee 
. : - . ormed ¢ > various glee clubs, 8vo.185 : 
n composer, but, from hearing it sung on various - gory — rg Hy F sca tates +) ey 
: : : . are we ' yw “very gwlee-singer, ¢ s 
t- occasions, have picked up some of the poetry as | ¢ a a ny ey ee en 
18 follows : i follows : — 
d “With a joliy full bottle let each man be armed, : ha a jolly full bottle, let each man be arm’d, 
rg We must be good subjects, when our hearts are thus Ve must be good subjects, when our hearts are thus 
warmed: . warm’'d ; 
j Here’s a health to Old England, the Queen, and the | _— 8 _— to Old England, the King, and the 
4 Church ; | npe-ah- , — 
y May all plotting contrivers be left in the lurch ; = . —— contrivers be left in the lurch; 
wb May England’s great monarch bravely fight her just | “”? _ and’s great monarch, bravely fight his just 
_. . | cause 
$ cause, | . J 2 -~ 
d Establish long peace, our religion and laws.” Establish long peace, our religion, and laws. 
n Joun MANNERS. No author’s name is appended, but it was not 
an unusual occurrence for glee-writers of the last 
e In reply to the inquiry of G. W. M. about this | century to write their own words, and perhaps 
2g song, I beg to state that I heard the Rev. Edwin | these were by Dr. Wainwright, incorrectly printed 
Escott, of Exeter, sing the verse quoted and one | “ Wright” in the book above referred to. 
in more, and was then éold it was his own composition : Guortious APOLLo. 
this was some forty years ago, and I remember —— 
making an addition to it, which was sung at the epee 
et usual monthly dinner of the old corporation of ROBERT KEITH. 
" that day, which was held by the mayor, in their (2"¢ S. ix. 64.) 
room at the Mayoralty House, the corner of ; ~ a ea 
te Gandy's Street —now, I believe, a china shop. In the Rev. M. Russel’s edition of Keith's Cat. 
e- My uncle, Charles Collyns, Esq., was then mayor of Scottish Bishops, Edin. 1824, there is a memoir 
for the second time. Mr. Escott’s sone was — prefixed, in which the following reference occurs : 
re “ Here’s a health to old England, the Queen (or King), “From a casual notice, contained in a letter addressed 
of and the Church, ; to Bishop Rait, there is reason to believe that Bishop 
th May all plotting contrivers be left in the lurch.” | Keith published, about the year 1743, some ‘ Select Pieces 
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of Thomas A Kempis,’ translated into English. 
Preface to the second volume of these Pieces, he has in- 
troduced some addresses to the Virgin M Wy; for which 
imprudence, as it was deemed in those evil days of calumny 
and reproach, he thought it necessary to enter into some 


explanation w ith his more scrupulous brethren.” 


So far as the translation is concerned, the notice 
in the Scots Mag. is very slight : — 

“Jan. 20. 1757. At Bonnyhaugh near Edinburgh, 
Mr. Robert Keith, one of the bishops of the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland. He was born Feb. 7. 1681, was 
educated in the Marischal College of Aberdeen, and was 
preceptor to the Earl Marischal and his brother James, 
Field Marshal Keith, now in the Prussian service. He 


was about forty-seven years a clergyman, above twenty- | 


nine a bishop. 


“He published a history of the Church and State of 


Scotland from the beginning of the Reformation to the 
year 1568, folio, in the year 1734; a Catalogue of Bishops 
of Scotland down to the year 1688, 49, in 1755; and a 


translation of Thomas a Ke mpis many years ago.” 

The late Principal Lee had in his library a 
copy of the early edition of the work, 7'he Imita- 
tion of Christ, the Valley of Lilies, and Soliloquy 
of the Soul. 2 vols. Edinb. 1721—1727. 

Bishop Keith lies interred in the Canongate 
churchyard: a simple pedestal surmounted by an 
urn near the S.W. corner of the ground marks 
the spot, inscribed : — 

* Bishop Keith died 
1756 
. Stewartina, Catharina, 
Carmichael, Wife of 
William Donglas, 
died, 20th April, 1793. 
William Douglas, 
Merch*. in Leith, died 11th 
July, 1814.” 

In the Memoir this stone is said to have been 
recently erected, as a tribute of affection, by : 
distant relative; and that the property of Bonny- 
haugh, after the bishop's death, was inherited by 
his daughter and grand-daughter. 

His marriage settlement, dated at Bonnytoun, 
25 Nov. 1752, is recorded in the Sheriff Court 
books of Edinburgh, 20 April, 1757. He is there 
designated “ Robert Keith, Minister of the Gospel 
at Edinburgh.” The name of his wife (not men- 
tioned in the Memoir), is Isobell Cameron; and 
their only daughter, Catharine Keith, is noticed 
as married to Stewart Carmichael, Merchant in 
Edinburgh. 

Descended from the youngest son of William, 
third Earl Marischal, Bishop Keith was named 
after Robert, second Viscount of Arbuthnott, 
grand-uncle to the first lady of William Galloway, 
Esq., my grandfather, his mother having been 
Marjory, daughter of Robert Arbuthnott of Little 
Fiddes. Wirnii1aM GaALioway. 





SEPARATION OF Sexes in Cuurcues (2™ S. x. 
195., &c.) — Your correspondent’s Note reminds 
me of my neglect of this Query. There are many 


| 
In his 
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instances in our country churches of the practice, 
but the question at issue is whether the custom be 
of Genevan origin or not? A friend has just sent 
me the following note. In the old title-page to 
Fox's Martyrs, the reformed congregation is re- 
presented sitting, the men on one side, and the 
women on the other; while the Romish are mixed. 
It would be a great obligation if your correspon- 
dents would contribute what they could to the 
elucidation of this subject, as, pace ¢anti viri, I have 
a few words to offer in support of my former con- 
jecture. F. S; A, 

trcHARD Woopwarp, Bisnor or Croyne (2" 
S. x. 210.) — The arms borne by Richard Wood- 
ward, Lord Bishop of Cloyne, were az. a pale (en- 
grailed, for difference) between two eagles displayed 
arg. Crest, on a ducal coronet or, a greyhound 
sejant arg. Other branches of the same family in 
Gloucestershire and the neighbouring counties 
bore the. pale plain, and sometimes the tinctures 
are reversed. The Christian name of the bishop's 
daughter was Mary; she married, in 1786, the 
Hon. Charles Brodrick, Lord Bishop of Kilmore, 
afterwards Archbishop of Cashel, and brother to 
George fourth Viscount Midleton. The present 
Viscount Midleton is the son of the archbishop by 
Miss Woodward. J. Woopwarp 


Shoreham. 





Guost ry tHE Tower (2™ S. x. 145. 192.)— 
Could T, by referring to circumstances of that 
period, have satisfied myself on Mr. Orror’s dates 
I would readily acknowledge their correctness; 


| but on other points he is certainly mistaken, The 


Jewel House guard had been doubled before that 
fearful night —and, therefore, nec post nec propter 
hac —for the surer supervising the phantasmago- 
rial pranks which some fair neighbours of ours 
were suspected of playing. When on the morrow 
I saw the unfortunate soldier in the mainguard- 
room his fellow-sentinel was also there, and tes- 
tified to having seen him on his post just before 
the alarm, awake and alert, and even spoken to 
him. Moreover, as I then heard the poor man 
tell his own story, the “figure ” did not “ cross the 
pavement, and disappear down the steps” of the 
Sally-port, but issued from underneath the Jewel 
Room door,—as ghostly a door, indeed, as ever was 
opened to or closed on a doomed man; placed, 
too, beneath a stone archway as utterly out of the 
reach of my young friends’ apparatus (if any such 
they had) as were my windows. 

I saw him once again on the following day, 
but changed beyond my recognition : in another 
day or two—not “ in a few hours ” —the brave and 
steady soldier, who wouid have mounted a breach 
or led a forlorn hope with unshaken nerves, died 
at the presence of a shadow, as the weakest woman 
might have died. 

A moment's recurrence to my own personal ad- 
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venture. Our chaplain suggested the possibility 
of some such foolery having been intromitted at my 
windows, and proposed the visit of a scientific 
friend, who minutely inspected the parlour, and 
made the closest investigation, but could not in 
any way — - myote ry. Subsequently, a pro- 
fessor of the I Art favoured me with a eall, 

k to > emy “cylindrical figure,” 
or serpe on the ceiling, or any other appear- 
ance which I should | speak, pr wided that he 
might have his own apparatus on the table, or 
(with the curtains drawn back) on the seven-gun 
battery immediately fronting the window, and 
where, by-th¢ -bye, a entry 1s posted night and 
day. His provisoes were of course declined, and 
the wizard acknowledged that of himself he was 


and unde 


no conjuror. 

Sir John Reresby, who was Governor of York 
Castle, temp. Jac. L1., records in his Memoirs, that 
. » of the was grievously alarmed 
by the appe black animal issuing 
upon him from underneath a door in the Castle. 
Ihave not my copy at hand to transcribe the pas- 
sage; but the volume itself is not very difficult 
of reference EpmuND LentTHaL Swirrte. 


night-sentrie 


arance of a huge 


Sir Parrick Spens (2 S. ix. 118, 231.) —] 
have now ascertained the source from whence the 
version of this ballad was obtained by Mr. Hamil- 
ton. A gentleman who was frequently with him, 
and who is, I may truly say, the most learned gene- 
ulogist that Scotland has hitherto produced, having 
heard Mr. Hamilton repeatedly singing 
it, had the curiosity to inquire where he got his 
version of Sir Patrick, when he was informed 
that, when a boy, the singer obtained it from an 
old nurse, a retainer of the Gilkerscleugh family. 
This fixes the date about the middle of last cen- 
tury, and cert: — antecedent to the version given 
by Bis shop Percy in his Reliques of Ancient Eng- 


lish Poetry, a it first of all appeared in a 


verses of 


dedicated 


| the above, 


fragmentary state. J. M. 


Coronation oF Epwarp IV. (2™ S. x. 106. 
153. 196.) — ‘The difference Leo and 
“St. Leon” is quite imaginary. There is no 
saint of the latter name as distinct from St. Leo; 
- is merely the French form of the word. The 

Leo of April 11 is the first Pope of that name, 
eas is St. Leo the Great : the St. Leo of June 
28 is Leo II.; and that particular day was ap- 
pointed as his feast because it was, liturgical 
language, the day of his “deposition.” There is 
another St. Leo, Bishop of Bayonne, who suffered 


between 


martyrdom about the year 900. His feast, how- 
ever, was not kept in England, and therefore need 
not here be considered. In fact, in question 
regarding an English ceremonial, the Sarwn Bre- 


viary ought to be quite decisin Now its calendar 
for June contains no saint of the name but St. 
Leo II. on the 28th, the V igil of the Apostles. 


As to the volume of ancient MS. Prayers re- 
ferred to by Dr. Smart, its calendar must have 
been written by a very ignorant person, as is evi- 
dent from the palpable blunders contained in the 
short extract. For ex: umple, St. Basil, whom, by 
the bye, it makes a woman, is assigned to the 1: 2th 
instead of the 14th; and stranger still, the solemn 
feast of St. John the Baptist is fixed for the 26th, 
instead of the 24th. As for the mixture of French 
and English “ Sainct pierre and paul,” I pre- 
sume it is an oversight of the transcriber. ‘The 
same ignorance must, I believe, be attributed to 
the writer of the Cotton MS. referred to by Sir 
Harris Nicolas. In fine, there cannot be the least 
doubt about the 28th June being the only day on 
which was kept the feast of St. Leo. 

Joun WILLIAMS, 

Arno’s Court. 

157.) — To the list 
‘A\ceds may be 


Senex’s Maps (2"4 S. x. 8. 
furnished by your correspondent 
added the following _— 

“An Actual Survey of all the Principal Roads of 
England and Wales; described by One Hundred Maps 
on Copper Plates, on which are delineated all the Cities, 
Towns, and Villages, a Houses, and Places of 
Note throughout each Road. .... First performed andl 
published by John Ogilby, Esq., and now improved, vers 
much corrected, and made portable by John Senex. —— 
London: Printed for and sold by J. Senex, at the Globe, 
in Salisbury Court, Fleet Street, 1719.” 

This work is comprised in two small volumes 
the first, “containing all the direct roads from 
London through England and Wales in 54 plates ;” 
the second, the cross-roads in 46 plates; and is 
“To the Right Honorable James, 
Earl of Caernarvan, Viscount Wilton and Baron 
Chandois.” From an advertisement inserted in 
it appears that Senex was a globe 
maker in Salisbury Court. In the Introduction 
to Bell’s Gazetteer, although he is mentioned in a 
list of early mapsellers, no note is taken of the 
above performance. Henry W. S. Taytor. 


Stance Names or Corns (2 S, x. 171.) —With 
regard to the slang names of coins given by your 
correspondent, ABRAcADABRA, I venture to sug- 
gest that the word tizzy may be the familiar ab- 
breviation of tester, the well-known sixpence of 
Tudor times. As for “ Bob,” I can conjecture no 
more plausible origin than that indicated py the 
analogy of “Joey.” The great Sir Robert, of 
George II.’s reign, is the most likely parent of this 
slang term, which is certainly older than Sir R. 
Peel. Slang derivations are gener: ally indirect, 
turning upon metaphor and fanciful allusion rather 
than direct etymological connexion. Suc th allu- 
sions and fancies are essentially temporary 01 
local, they rapidly pass out of the pub lic mind: 
the word remains, while the key to its origin is 
lost. Some of our slang onenn for coins are of 


| demonstrable origin, unmetaphorical, and gene- 
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” for instance, is cuéa, a gold | 
coin, in the language of the Danubian gipsies. 


rally gipsy. “ Cooter, 
So “lowr,” money, gipsy lowe (argent monnoy¢). 
With regard to “ tanner,” the author of the Slang 
Dictionary suggests the gipsy tawng, little. This 
is hardly probable, as the gipsy word has an r, 
tarno, apparently connected with tener and répny. 
If the sixpence hi ad at any time been divided into 
ten parts, “ tanner” might stand for a tenner, like 
the twentyer or zwanziger of the old Austrian 
coinage. Winn, an old slang word for a penny 
given by Harman, is probably of Welsh origin, 
“the white coin,” connected with the Armorican 
“ owennek,” a penny. Compare the &empov of the 
Lower Empire, the akcheh of the Turks: i. e. 
“ little white,” the well-known “ asper” of Turkish 
tariffs ; as also “ blanquillo,” the word used along 
the coasts of Morocco and Southern Spain for a 
small Moorish coin. 

The gipsy words cited above are taken from M. 
Cogalniceano’s Essai sur les Cigains de la Moldo- 
Valachie. The first European settlement of the 
gipsies was in these provinces, which continue to 
be thickly peopled with them. Cogalniceano esti- 
mates them at 200,000 in the two Principalities. 
Their language is, on the whole, better preserved 
there than among their Western brethren. Not 
a few of our general slang terms are Wallachian 
and modern Greek words, brought by these wan- 
derers in their migration from their early Euro- 
pean home, and deposited in our own as well as in 
Continental languages. Thus, “drum” for the 
road, is the Wall. drumu, itself from the Greek 
5pduos. “ Boung,” a purse (Harman), Wall. punga. 
[The oldest form of this word is in Ulphilas, 
puggs: it exists also in the Greek rovyyi.] 

ARDELEANU. 

Heraxpic (2% §. x. 197.) —Blackstone, treat- 
ing-of the court military or court of chivalry, one 
function of which is that of “ redressing of in- 
croachments and usurpations in matters of heraldry 
and coat armour,” states that, “as it cannot im- 
prison, not being a court of record, and as by the 
resolution of the superior courts it is now confined 
to so narrow and restrained a jurisdiction, it has 
fallen into contempt and disuse.” W. C. 


Passacr in Dante (2™S. x. 165.) —Your cor- 
respondent's speculation completely breaks down 
through a singular mistake on a very elementary 
point indeed—a letter of the Greek alphabet. 
He takes y, not as =n, but as =v. To make out 
his case, the word should be Ludnik, and not 
“ Ludvik.” Joun WILLIAMS. 

Arno’s Court. 

Mancnester Riots (2° S. x. 185.) —Temple 
was created Lord Cobham in 1714 by George L, 


and had given him, in 1714, the appointment of 


Colonel of the 1st Dragoons. 
In 1714, Viscount Townshend was made princi- 








pal Secretary of State: he retained the office till 
1716, and was reappointed 1721. 

Putting all these facts together, and joining 
with them the then rebellious state of that part of 


Lancashire against the admission of the House of 


Hanover, we may fairly conjecture the date of the 
letter to be between 1714 and 1716 —the period 
when the loyal Jacobites underwent such perse- 
cution at the hands of the (to them) Usurpers. 
J ACOBITE, 
Pen anv Ink Sxetcues (2" §. x, 198.) — Mr. 
Dix has, in his Lions Living and Dead (the most 
incorrectly printed book, by the bye, which I ever 
came across), repeated some of the anecdotes of 
his earlier book with a difference. Which book is 
most (or least) trustworthy ? W.C. 


Surrotk Mercury (2™ 8.’ x. 168.) — Your 
correspondent will perhaps be glad to learn that 
many early numbers of this newspaper are in 
existence. In my Suffolk collections I have an 
early number, printed by Thompson & Baily, in 
Bury St. Edmunds, being for “ Monday, Jan. 30, 
1720, and No. 5. of Vol: 8., price three-half- 
=. It has a portrait on the first page of 
“The Norwich Quaker.” Who was that indi- 
vidual ? I have also a volume of seventy-nine 
numbers, from June 8, 1730, to Dec. 27, 1731, 
inelusive, being part of Vols. 21. and 22. He will 
also find notices of others in your 1* S. v. 127. 
Any are at his use for inspection. C. Goxpine. 

Paddington. 


Harcu (2 §. x. 197.) —In confirmation of 
what P.S. C. suggests, I may adduce the names of 
two places in the north of Hampshire. One Hatch 
is on the border of a marshy common, which has 
not yet been entirely drained. The other Hatch 
is on the edge of a large tract of heath and forest 
land, which up to within the last few months was 
unenclosed. W. C. 


Hect Fire Crus (2"* S. ix. 367.) — Whilst 
visiting Capesthorn Hall, Cheshire, I have seen 
a curious painting, which was discovered built 
up in the walls of Schonberg House, London, 
depicting one of the scenes of debauchery which 
no doubt frequently occurred at the meetings of 
the Hell Fire Club. In it the artist is repre- 
sented in his shirt seated on a donkey, and 
sketching this extraordinary scene. I was in- 
formed that the parties represented were all au- 
thentic portraits. Joun B. Minsuvit. 


Sir Joun Gaver or Garre (2S. x. 128, 175.) 
— The following notice of himself and his family 
is given in a collection of pedigrees in Bodl. MS., 
Rawlinson B. Ixxv. fol. 110,: — 

“Sir John Gayre, L¢ M. of L., maryed (blank) da. of 
(blank) —ard (blotted) Alderman, London, and had 
John. 2. Sir Robert. Sir Robert Gayre, Knt. of the Bath 
at the coronation of K. Ch. 2. 29 May, 1660 (sic) maryed 
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(blank) da. of Sir Thomas Rich of Sonning, Berkes, Bart., | or blue, a very sickly shade. The above epithet 
and hath Robert } June, 1673, Tho. Dee. 1675.” applied to the violet or the ivy might indeed de- 

The arms of Sir John are stamped on the cover | note a pale variety of either, though the use of the 
of another MS. in the same collection, which was | word would not be so strictly applicable. In 
presented to him, and agree with the description (Eclogue, vii. 38.) “* Hedera formosior alba,” this 
given by your last correspondent, except that the variegated Ivy 1s probably referred to. Pliny 
chief sable bears a star or. W. D. Macray. | mentions three distinct varieties of the violet, — 
purple, yellow, and white; also the white olive, to 
all of which he attributes certain medicinal pro- 
perties, differing in value according to their re- 
spective colours. Herbage, we know, in a state of 
exclusion from the light, like the grass found 
under stones, &ec., would present a very pale, 
ghastly hue; “ pallens” might in this case denote 


Hymnotoey (2°¢S. x. 169.)—The original frag- 
ment of this hymn by H. K. White is as follows :— 


* Much in sorrow, oft in woe, 
Onward, Christian, onward go; 
Fight the fight, and worn with strife, 
Steep with tears the bread of life. 


“ Onward, Christians, onward go, its etiolation. F. Pui.orr. 
Join the war, and face the foe: i 
Faint not — much doth yet remain, Carponnex (2 §, ix. 24.)— 


Dreary is the long campaign. “To be Lett at Fountainbridges, the House presently 
“Shrink not, Christians — will ve yield ? possest by Mansfeldt Cardonnel, Isq., Commissioner of 
Will ye quit the painful field ? * the Customs; consisting of Six Firerooms, a Kitchen, 
s & & 6 6.656 @ @ (6 @ oe 6% with Coals, a Servant’s Room, a Coach-honse, Stable, and 
eS © 6:60) & Ocoee ee &_0.O.8 Hay Loft, a Brewhouse, with a set of Brewing Utensils, a 
Written on the back of one of the mathematical | Garden, and Summer-house. Rent, Twenty guineas,” &c. 
ager ys : | —Adv. Edin. Evening Courant, Tuesday, February 19th, 
papers of this excellent young man. | 1745. 
D. Sepewick. on te , . ‘ 
| The death of this gentleman is noticed in the 
| Scots Mag. for Nov. 1780: — 

Vurear Errors 1x Law faa S. x. 191.)— “ 12 Nov. At Musselburgh, in the 84th year of his age 
Burn says :— Mansfeldt Cardonnel, Esq., a Commissioner of the Cus- 
toms in Scotland, which place he held for thirty-six 
years. By his mother he was a grandson of the Duke of 
Monmouth, and not a distant relation of Oliver Cromwell. 
His father was secretary to the great Duke of Schomberg, 
who was killed at the battle of the Boyne, and was after- 
wards Commissioner of either the Customs or Excise in 
London.” 


He was also Commissioner of the Salt Duties. 





Sun Street, City. 


“When it is vulgarly said that first cousins may 
marry, but second cousins cannot ; probably this arose by 
confounding these two laws” (the canon and the civil 
law), “ for first cousins may marry by the civil law, and 
second cousins cannot by the canon law... .. But now 
by... statute. . . it is clear, that both first and second 
cousins may marry.” 

W.cC 


Pattens (2% S. x. 168.) — Although pallens The name of Adam Cardonnel and Adam de 
generally means pale, wan, it also means, (1.) to | Cardonnel (who is I presume his son, and author 
lose its natural colour; (2.) yellow; (3.) green; | of the works mentioned at p. 187.), occurs at the 
(4.) dark and black. same period as clerk to the customs. 

(L.) “ Nec vitio celi palleat «gra seges.” Wiruam GALLoway. 

Ovid, Fast. i. 688, VattuamM Anpey (2% S. x. 189.) — Accord- 
“ Quis te cogebat multos pallere colores?” = ing to Dugdale (Monasticon, edition by Caley, &c. 
‘ Be ve I —e- 15. 39. vi. 56.) Harold, the son of Earl Godwin, endowed 
(2) , Pallentes violas.”—Virgil, Eel. ii. 47. Waltham Abbey with seventeen manors, and Ed- 

“ Pallenti cedit olive.”—Virgil, Fel. v. 16. . Se . 
“(Qui pallentia sulfurata fractis.”—Martial, i. 42. 4, ward the Contessor confirmed them to the dean 
and canons. The names are given in the Monas- 
ticon. This landed endowment was for the most 
part undisturbed by the Conqueror, and the state 


(3.) “ Tlice sub nigra pallentes ruminat herbas.” 
Virgil, Lei. vi. 54, 


(4. “ Nec pallens toga mortui tribulis.” . . . : 
, -_ ' Martial, ix. 58. 8. of the lands held by the abbey in capite at the time 
Claudian, Muallii Theod. Cons. 130., speaking of an | of the Domesday Survey is given in the Appendix 
eclipse — to Dugdale’s account. Henry II. confirmed the 
“ Que linea Pheeben Confessor’s charter, with many parcels of land 


“ Damnet, et excluso pallentem fratre relinquat.” 


a and tenements, which benefactors had afterwards 
r. J. Buckton. 


bestowed on the foundation, and also gave the 
rich manors of Sewardston and Epping. Richard 
Any object of a faded hue may be described as | I. granted to the canons his whole manor of Wal- 

“ pallens” ; long exposure to the action of the sun | tham, with the great wood and park called Harold's 
would give your carpet, whether crimson, green, Park, 300 acres of assart-land, the market of Wal- 
: tham, the village of Nasing, a member of Wal- 

* The remaining portion of this hymn was torn away. | tham, and 160 acres assart-land there, they paying 


Lichfield. 
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yearly into his exchequer 60/. for all services. 
By a second charter he gave 
St. John Baptist, of New Windsor, with his 
chapel of Old Windsor, and the church of All 
Saints in Hertford, as also the churches of Alri- 
chesey and Nasing, Other charters (all in the 
Appendix) are of the manors Thorndon and 
Theydon Boyl, and the churches of Badburgeham, 
Kateram, and Gaisthorp, and the third 
part of that Nortone, Hartford, and Sud 
campe 
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Du Berwick (2 
mmunication to ™ 
mentioned the arms of Fitz 
W. K. R. Beprorp above, 
the motto, which he has 
was Ortu et Honore. F.C 
S. ix. 484.)- 
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Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS. 
Babrius. In Two Paris. 

fr Text of Sir G. C. 

Davies, M.A., some Scholar 

(Lox mweed & Co.) 

{ e ther attempt to efface from 
samme aenariiad it is to Esop, and 
that we owe the collection of Fab! wah h 
y In 1844, M. Minoides Menas, the 
learned Greek, found in the convent of Laura, on 
Mount Atho MS. of Babrius, supposed to be of the 
tenth tary, lost in the Middle Age and the same 
was, he publication of several Continental edit 
given t Es iglish scholars under the masterly editorsh 
of Sir George Cornwall Lewis. From the appearance of 
that « m may be dated the restitution to Babrius of 
the literary honour so long usurped throughout the litera- 
ture of Europe by sop. The little volume now before 
us is based upon Sir G. C. Lewis's edition; and after a 
Preface, in which the history of Babrius and his writir 

enuity, 


is treated of with much learning and ing 
a poetical version of his Fables; in which Mr. Davies has 
successfully, to combine a literal 


endeavoured, 
translation with th and terseness of the original. 
A; 


ota 
Or 


Tra 
Lewis. 
of I 


m the 


our minds the 
not to Babrius, 
charmed out 


th 


cen 5. 


aft ons, 


ip 


contains 
ana very 


ele; 


France 


fthe Blessed Virgin, together with the 
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rinted. 
Il 


f n tt 


“ first J 
Ser 


Anthony 
with after 
(Lumley. ) 

lhis reprint of the first edition of “The Female Glory,” 
and of th MS. of the Apology known to be in exis- 
tence, is a beautiful specimen of typography. It ha 
republished order “to show-that a staunch met 
of the English Church has written a Life of St. } 
a Catholi which has manded the 
h eminent prelates as Laud and Juxon.” 
On its first appearance, the “ Female Glory” was vio- 
lently attacked; and we doubt if the beautiful Illustra- 
tions by Overbeck which accompany the present edition, 


nly 
in 


type, com 


su 


AN 


them the church of | 


f2e4 S, X. Sepr. 22, 
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will save it from the like fate, from those who entertain 
the views of its original assailants. 
Illustrations, Historical and Genealogical, 
Trish Army List (1689). Second E 
John D’Alt mn, E ‘4 Barr Vc. 
Dubli Published by the Author 
The words “ S« d Edition ” on the title-page of thesg 
very curious volumes, and the fact of our having pointed 
out the value of Ki oJ mes's Irish Army List in 1 gene- 
int of view, when Mr. D’Alton first gave it t 
ld alone justify us in confining our present 
the fact « ich md edition h g beea 
But stand that such ¢ ition 
exhaust I e Mr, 
most 
Trish 


f Ki ng James's 
lilion, enl roed, By 
In Tu Volumes, 
Subscribers.) 
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for 
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to 
for. 
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on the 
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} , 
ali > we 


iph a small parcel of 
> which we have just 
the attention @ 
fifth and sixth 
orded in te 
20, with Additions fi the Har- 
d ¢ "estcote and 
announce the issue of the fifth Pag 
etical Dictionary of 


A Iphab ” Coats 
Gre it Britain and Trela 


D Families 
an Erte $ ’ wriala; 
istly, we woul atte n to a nice litte 
olume publishe 1 | B 7 ‘& Daldy, entitled Z 
Hand-book of Mottoe the Nobility, Gentry, Citi 
blic Companies, Se., translated and illustrated with Nella 

i Quotati by C. N, Elvin, M.A, 
While on ubject, we may notice a report, come 
ed alike with genealogy and literature, which ha 
und at which all our readers will rejoicg 
overy of an tt m1 Lar pg f the Pastet 
, whi h we rstand to have been mag 
, to’ ents of Antiquarian Liters: 
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is pub lake d at noon on Friday, and @ ale 
The subscription for Stamp zo Copies Ar 
Six Months sorwarded direct from re Publishers (including the Half 
| wearly Iwoex) is lis. 4d., which may be paid by Post Office Order @ 
favour of Messns. Bert ano Dacoy 186. Freer Sraset, B.Q.; 0 whom 


all Communications ron THs Eviron should be addressed. 
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